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ROSPECTUS OF THE NEW 

YORK DAILY SENTINEL—An Evening 

Paper, devoted chiefly to the interests of the mecha- 
nics and other working men of this community. 

The neglected and suffering interests of this useful 
and important portion of our population, imperatively 
demand the »mmediate establishment of a journal of 
the kind now in contemplation—inasmuch as the con- 
ductors of our daily prints have conclusively shown by 
their conduct prior to, and pending the recent elec- 
tion, that they are inimical to our dearest rights, and 
by consequence entirely unworthy of the confidence 
which has been reposed in them, and of the counte- 
nance. and support which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the producing classes. So long as the 
working men blindly followed in the wake of those 
tvould-be political leaders, and servilely obeyed their 
ipse dizi, just so long were their hopes flattered and 
their feelings soothed by hypocritical professions and 
nnmeaning adulation ; but the moment they became 
aroused to a just sense of the wrongs which had been 
inflicted on them, and resolved to redress their grie- 
vances in their own way, that moment the estimation 
in which they were held exhibited tseif The edito- 
rial batteries were simultaneously opened upon their 
devoted heads, and every missile which falsehood 
could grapple, was hurled with a malignity end vio- 
lence which at once evinced their hatred and con- 
tempt of those, upon whom they had, with the pre- 
ceding breath, lavished their holiow hearted protes- 
tations of friendship and regard! The working men 
were obliged to contend against fearful adds. On the 
one hand, the hydra-headed monster, “ PARTY SPI- 
“iT,” reared his crested front, and threatened to 
crush them—on the other, all the influence which 
wealth and aristocracy could control, was brought to 
bear, and in the meantime, the public press, which 
should be the *¢ palladium of our liberties,” was kep 
in a state of subsidy. In spite, however, of the uni- 
-ted efforts of their enemies, and a powerful combi- 
‘nation of circumstances, the success of the working 
men, although not complete, was equal to their most 
Sanguine expectations. They have shown to the 
world, that t ey are both formidable in numbers and 
respectability; and that they are resolved speedily 
to wrest from the iron grasp of their oppressors, the 
power which has been so long and so tamely yielded 
to them. 

It must be apparent tc the most casual observer of 
passing events, that a new and mportant era in our 
political annals, is about to take plare—an era fraught 
with good to the producing classes—an era which wall 
be hailed «y every true republican as the Larbinger 
of better days. ‘lo aid in hastening the approach of 
this political millenium shall be the steady aim of the 
proprietors of the New York Datiy Sentinel 

It will not be expected, in the limits prescribed by 
® prospectus, that the ira ps shali enter into a 
minute detail of the principles by which they will be 
guided in their contemplated publication Suffice it 
to sav, that the Daily -entinel shali faithfully and 
fearlessly advocate the best interests of the produ- 
cing classes, and will, a» faithfully and fearlessly, op- 
pose, at every step, the systems of political juggling 
which have, of late years, been practised by scifish 
and designing individaals, under every specious garb, 
to.the great injury of the important interests of this 
growing community. 

Pending the late struggle, the most untiring efforts 
were made to induce the belief, that the working men 
were opposed to our civil and religious institutions, 
and in favor ofan “‘ Agrarian law,” or, in other words, 
an equal distribution of property ; and, doubtless, a 
vast number of our fellow citizens, i. consequence 
thereof, were induced to lodge their votes in the bal- 


lot boxes, in direct opposition to their own interests. | 


Whatever might have been the views of a few indi- 
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NEW-YORK SENTINEL, AND WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 

This paper is now issued from the office of the New York Daily 
Sentinel. Terms, two dollars for fifty-two numbers, payable one 
dollar in advance. 


The Daily Sentinel is devoted to the protection and promotion of 
what its conductors believe to be the true interests of the communi- 


| ty generally, and particularly the industrious, laboring portion of 


it. These interests, they conceive, will be best promoted at the 
present time, by the advancement of the following principal objects : 


will, no doubt, turn round and ask us, how we can consis- 
tently defend a governmental system of education? He 
will ask whether this is included in the protection of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” And, if not, upon 
what principle we can defend such an interference with the 
rights and duties of individuals ? 


till to-morrow the continuation of our reply. 


—_ 


A Curntosity.—Two of our cotemporaries have lately 








A system of universal Education, which shall afford equal means to 
every child born in the state; the fuil liberty of conscience on all 
subjects to every individual ; the abolishment of imprisonment for 
debt ; « district system of elections ; the abrogation of all exclusive 
privileges ; the abolition of banking and other monopolies ; a revis- 
ion of the militia system; an equalization of taxation, and a lien 
law, for the security of the value of laber expended on buildings. 

Arrangements are made by which a regular supply of Foreign pe- 
riodicals are received at the office of the Sentinel ; and in addition 
to copious extracts from these, it contains a quantity of Domestic 
intelligence, and miscellaneous literary matter, equal to that which 
is usual among daily papers. 

The Sentinet anp Apvocare is made up from the Daily Sentinel, 
by 2 selection of the matter most interesting to the general reader 
in addition to that of a political character, and is published, at pres- 
ent, twice a week, on a royal sheet. It will be continued twice a 
week, until the 18th of August, when the first volume will be com- 
pleted ; after which, it will be enlarged to the size of the Daily 
Sentinel, (extra-imperial) and published once a week. When the 
enlargement takes place, it will contain the wholesale prices cur- 
rent, and be improved in other respects, with a view to render it 
worthy of a general circulation, among the Farmers, Mechanics, and 
other Working Men. The terms will remain the same. 

At the same time that the Sentinel and Advocate is enlarged, a 
Tri-weekly Paper will also be commenced, which will contain all 
the intelligence published in the Daily Sentinel, and all new adver- 
tisements. 
yearly zn advance. 

(R7" Euitors of newspapers who may think proper to publish the 
above notice, shall have the favor reciprocated whenever they afford 
‘an opportunity. 

New-York Daily Sentinel Office, June 30, 1830. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
No. 1. 

The next best thing to an able and honest friend, is an 
able and honest opponent. Such—if indeed the word oppo- 
nent apply in this case—we think we have met with in the 
editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. 


We have stated our conviction, frequently and distinctly 


national reform; that is, National Education. We have 
advocated, therefore, with what ability we could, the adop- 
tion of a system of Publie Education, conducted nearly or 
entirely at the public expense, and affording equal advanta- 
ges and equal enjoyments to the children of all, rich or poor, 
Virtuous or Vicious. ; 

The editor of the Gazette opposes this proposal. That 
our readers may have an opportunity of perusing what we 
consider the fairest, most powerful and most rational objec- 
tions which we have ever seen urged against Pudlic Educa- 
tion (in opposition to private education conducted at home,) 
we give, to-day, the first of three editorial articles which he 
has published *‘ on the proper object of government,” and 
we shall give the two others in succession. They contain, 
as we think, sound and excellent views of government. His 
recommendation to the “* Working Men,” to avoid the error 
of legislating too much, is very important. All legislators, 
in our opinion, have hitherto fallen into this.error. As, when 
|a machine is first invented, it is often cumbrous and compli- 








‘cated, so has it been in morals and legislation also. 


t 


viduals, ia regard to these subjects, we have no he-| machine of government has hitherto been clumsy and pon- 


sitation in asserting, that the great body of the work- | 
ing men were actuated by motives entirely different ; 
and are as much opposed to these chimerical] schemes 


and visionary projects, as any other class of our citi- | 
zens. ‘The proprietors of the Daily Sentinel, at the | 


outset, think proper to disclaim all connexion what- 
ever, either of a religious, moral, or political nature, 
with those who advocate and support principles con- 
trary to the spirit of our constitution, and whose ten- 


The undersigned will now candidly state the rea- | 
sons which inffmenced them to embark in their pre- 
sent undertaking. ‘They are all practical printers, 
(a majority of whom have heretofore been employed 
in the office of the ** Courier and Enquirer,”) and 
have, *n common with their fellow laborers in every 
branch of industry, participated largely in the distress 
which pervades the producing classes of this com- 
munity. ‘They have observed men, who had no know- 
ledge of the profession, and whose interests were at 
variance with those of the craft generally, by a sys-_ 
tem of monopoly, grow rich upon the proceeds of | 
their toil, wile they themselves, after years of intense 
application of from twelve to sizteen hours per day, 
find themselves in the same circumstances, pecunia- 
rily speaking, as when they commenced. Of this, 
however, they have not hitherto complained. So 
long as they were allowed a scanty remuneration for 
their labor, they did not murmur—knowing by dear 
bought experience, that the receipt of any thing ap- 
proaching an egutvaient might be looked for in vain. | 
Sut even this has at length been denied them. ‘The | 


iderous; difficult to set in motion, difficult and expensive to 
: keep in order, and but ill performing its task, after all. 

Some writer has well observed, that “ it is the fashion for 
those who patronize an abuse, to ascribe to it all the good 


that exists in spite of it.” So, in our opinion, has it been 


| with three fourths, at least, of all that government has hith- 


dency is to promote anarchy aud confusion in society. | 


erto done for us. We applaud to the skies, the industry of 
our Jegislators, and place to the credit of their exertions, 
whatever of peace and prosperity we enjoy. It would be 
more rational if we would applaud the natural goodness of 
man—his sense of justice, his inclination to benevolence— 
which are strong enough to bear the inflictions of legislative 


, Supererogation, without being utterly crushed beneath its 


weight. 

Where “life” is endangered, where “ liberty” is encroach- 
ed upon, where the “pursuit of happiness” is denied to 
any man or body of men—there government ought to inter- 
fere. For thisend—and for this end alone—“ governments 
were instituted among men.” Legal violence is permitted 
to step in, to repress illegal violence—a minor evil to re- 
medy a greater. When government oversteps these, the 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable yearly or half 


The! Our own. 


‘heen discussing the relative merits, in their quick-witted 
professions, of the genuine wooden-nutmeg-retailing Yan- 
kee pedlar and the full-blooded London pickpocket. We 
dislike such national comparisons, and pretend not to de- 
cide in the case; but this we will do. We will back a tho- 
rough-bred New-York politician (in the way of knavery) 
against the world—Jet the other be whom he will, Yankee 
pediar, London cove (as Bulwer calls them) or light-fingered 
Parisian chevalier d'industrie. Our only fear is, that we 
shall find nobody te take up the bet—after the perusal of 
the following specimen of cool assurance and ingenious 
trickery. 

Two days since we published as our readers may recol- 
lect) an article on the “state of partiesin New York,” in 
which, among others, we mentioned the Agrarians. We 
shall re-copy that portion of the article which applies to 
them. After stating our own principles we added: 


For the nicknames which our enemies have chosen to at- 
tach to us—Agrarians, Workies, Wrightsmen, Radicals, 
Levellers, and half a dozen more—they are but the second 
edition of those that were put forth in 1801 to cheat the peo- 

le into the belief that those who spoke of Liberty and 
Equality meant Atheistical Persecution and Licentiousness. 

There is, however, an Agrarian party in this city—a very 
small one, but still a party ; who tell us very honestly that 
they wish to see a general * ripping up,” (as they call it) to 
have all the property of the State sold at a National Auc- 
tion, and an equal portion dealt out to every man and wo- 
man. 

These are—and call themselves—Agrarians ; by which 
term is now understood in this city, those who desire an 
equal division of property among all adults. Their organ is 
the “Friend of Equal Rights,” edited by Messrs. Ming 
& Skidmore ; and they are very bitter against all who will not 
swallow their political creed entire, without scruple ot hesi- 
tation—especially against the “ Education men,” as they 
commonly call us. 


The Evening Journal of yesterday (July 27) notices the 
article in the following terms : 


Oc<3> AGRARIANISM.—The Agrarian organ of last evening, 
makes the following confession of faith: 


** There is, however, an Agrarian party in this city—a very smail 


enough, that there is only one safe and effectual means of} one, but still a party; who tell us very honestly that they wish to 


see a genera! ** ripping up” (as they call it,) to have the property of 
the state sold at a National Auctien, and an equal portion dealt out 
to every man and woman.”—Daily Sentinel, July 26. 

We did not expect this acknowledgement from the quarter it has 
come from. Ovr difficulty heretofore has been to convince the pub- 
| lic of the existence of this very small,’”’ but very mischievous 
| ** party.” There needs no longer to be any doubt of the fact, for 
| the admission comes ofiicially from their head quarters. Encouraged 
| by the silence we have observed towards them fora short time past, 
they are now coming boldly forth with their ‘ principles” for the 
| last desperate effort--and lo! upon the very back of our observa- 
tions of yesterday, they confess more in six lines than we have ever 
accused themof. They “ wish to gee a GENERAL RIPPING UP, 
as they call it, to have all the property in the State sold ata NA- 
TIONAL AUCTION, and an equal portion deait out to every man 
and woman!!!” This out-flerods Herod. 








Will any one take up our bet now? The Yankee pedlar, 
|to be sure, can make nutmegs out of hickory; (though, by 
| the way, we never ; 


| your pocket, or » watch from your fob, smiling in your face 
1 

all the while : but we defy either of them to make a confes- 
| sion of faith out of a statement of our opponents’ views ; or 


The thing is a political curiosity; and, as such, worth 
preserving. We picked it up, therefore, out of the mud, 
even at the risk of soiling our fingers. 








| {>~ Our friends in the country have often expressed a 


| desire to have some certain clue as to the quarter from 
! 


| whence the gross misrepresentations of political parties here 


' 


| originated; for that such misrepresentation existed some- 
where, the enormous and inexplicable discrepancies between 
| the opposing statements, showed. 


| We could not then carry them to our public mectings, 
|that they might see for themselves who spoke the truth; 


_ but we can now supply the deficiency. Let them carefully 
| read the preceding article, and they will have a specimen of 
| the materials out of which our opponents’ stories aré fab- 


' ricated. 


1 
That we may not fatigue our readers’ attention, we defer 


Tue Boa Constaictor.—We have received ‘the first” 
number of a new weekly paper, wtth the above title » pub- 

lished this morning. It has a terrible name, but we ‘are ws- 
sured that “It has been nurtured to banquet on the political 
wolves and jackals that infest its path,” and that “its his- 
sings need not alarm the honest and fair dealing biped.” 
“It will be a terror to evil doers, and workers of ‘political 
sins.”* The Boa Constrictor, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract, joins our “ evening cotemporary” in the outcry 
about “state guardianship ;” but with this exception, it 
strenuously advocates the true interests of the working men, 
and ably exposes the designs of the intriguers who have 
lately wormed themselves into thcir ranks in this city. A 
considerable portion of its columns is devoted to this ob- 
ject: We are half inclined to think it is not serious on the 
state guardianship charges, Lut our readers-can judge for 
themselves. ee Ye 

‘* By giving to every childin the Janda repubifican education, inf- 
delity would be disseminated, and the blessings of Christianity de- 
stroyed. ‘The universal spread of intelligen¢e would be follewed 
only by the spread of anarchy and misrule, and instead of being, as 
we now are, 2 nation of convenient classes, we should become a im- 
tionof equals! From such aresult, good Lord deliver us! 

“ One of the most unnatural features of this system, which is ad 
vocated by the Daily Sentinel, and almost all the papers honestly 
devoted to the cause of the working mén, is that of forcing children 
from their parents at the tender age of. NINE MONTHS, and con- 
fining them in Houses of Refuge, under STATE GUARDIAN- 
SHIP, until they arrive at an age to exempt them from Militia Du- 
ty/!! thereby destroying forever the nation’s bulwark—the well 
organized and disciplined militia of our country. This abominable 
feature is not visible in the system as printed, but the Argus yet 
Evening Journal has discovered by some means that it is. The 
Seniinel, however, denies the fact, as might be expected. Few 


criminals plead guilty. By admitting it. they would only prevest 
the accomplishment of their infamsus object.” 





- 


Movements 1N PuitapeLpa1a.—By the Mechanics’ 
Free Press, of Saturday, we are glad to see that the working 
men of Philadelphia are zealously engaged in organizing 
and preparing for their ensuing general election, which will 
take place in October. The Free Press gives the following 
cxcellent advice to those who may be called upon to take 
an active part in the approaching contest. 


** We would say by way of advice to those, who may be called 
upon to perform the active duties of the party, (we hope it will not 
be esteemed gratuitous) to keep a single eye to our principles, nei- 
ther turning to the right hand nor to the left. If party men should 
offer to tamper with you by way of bargain and exchange, they of- 
fering you to support part of your ticket if you will support part of 
theirs, we say, for the existence of our party, and the keeping of our 
principles pure and uncontaminated, flee from them as you would 
from a pestilence—for they are more dangerous ; from the effect of 
the former we may recover, but from the influence of the latter it ig 
impossible to live. We give this advice knowing that such offers 
will be made, the party men having made us an offer of this kind a)- 
ready, but from whic’) we honestly and indignantly spurned, know- 
ing that if we suffer the smallest particle of corruption to enter our 
ranks, we are the uaworthy advocates of such a glorious cause.” 





Fine at New Bepronv.—A large fire occurred at New Bedford on 
Sunday last. The New Bedford Courier estimates the damage it 
has done at $30,000, of which about one half has fallea upon Mr. Da- 
venport. 


CS 





Bixenamton, July 22. 

Harvest.—The farmers in this neighborhood have been generally 
busy, during the past fortnight, in the hay and harvest fields... :The 
crops of grass are abundant, exceeding the average of former years; 
and the crops of small grain are likewise very plentiful; the corn, 
notwithstanding the early part of the season was so ‘wet:and cold, 
seems promising ; and, upon the wholc, we think we may safely con- 
gratulate our farming friends on the cheering prospect of having 
their barns and granaries well stored.— Broome Rep. 





Povenkerrsiz, July 28. 
The larvest.—The harvest of winter grain in Dutchess has been 





ove half believed these same nutmeg | 
stories ;) the Enc‘ish thief can abstract a handkerchief from | 


ja reform ? and then be determined to affect it. 


nearly all gathered, and in fine order. The watm weather of the 
past two weeks has brought forward the summer grain to a state gs 
early as usual. ‘The haying season has commenced, and the grasp 
crop is fall. It only wants a few days of fair weather like the past, ’ 
to gather it well. Perhaps the harvest generally in Dutchess has nw 
been surpassed for years.~-Telegraph & Obs. 


~~ 





The political parties are awake, using all the exertion they etn 
to deeide who shall have the loaves and fishes of office. e or 


our citizens, lock out for the smooth-tongued wily politician; re 


,* ® * -* . . o i Cp + 2 . , : 
to. abstract from a history of others’ opinions an admission ef course interfere not. But we would say to. the honest portion of 


‘;avants your votes for himself or one of his friends : be cautious how. 


you givethem. Decide among yourselves what measures you want 
carried, and then select men who will support those measures. If 


those you elect deceive you, never give tbem your suffrages again — 
Herald of Reform. agitvep 





——— <n 


The Workings; Men.—It gives us pleasure to observe the more 
ments of the Working Mcn in many parts of this country. They 
have recently had the snrprising boldness to inquire of themselves, 
why ere we mere instruments in the hands of ambitious men, for 
promoting their personal interests? and it is believed they have ar- 
rived at the remarkable conclusion, that they fre as good ae thely 
neighbors.—-Greenfield Gazette. 








** What is the necessity of a new party?” it isasked. None, we 
say. We want no new party ; we only want the people should ask 
if we have not neglected our own interest ? if there be not need of 
No matter urder 
| what name the reform be effected, if it only beeffected, 

‘* Measures, not men,” is our motto; and we cannot think those 
are friendly to the- cause of the people, who introduce a contention 
about men, when they should contend for measures. It is said there 
8 a party fcrming in fayor of Ilenry Clay for the next Presidency, 
iunder the borrowed name of Workingmen. We know not whether 
the assertion be correct or not. But we are unwilling to enlist in 





If, after such a specimen, they are still in doubt, we know | favor of any man at this time ; we have more important measures 


not what will convince them. 





| > Our leading article of to-day, as well as that we have 


copied from the Philadelphia Gazette, are of an abstract | 


character, and to many of our readers may be less interest- 
‘ing than lighter matter. 


| on hand than the consideration of Henry Clay's or any other tran’s 


fitness for the Presidential chair.—Hferald of Reform. 





ow 





From the Albany Working Men’s Advocate. 
The Argus says that the Working Men of this city, who last win- 
ter nominated Gen. Root, as a candidate for Governor, “ have called 
a State Convention, and taken (and when they nominated him had 





’ —— ; determined to take) their usual measures for opposing the republi- 
fecree h ATT +8 imi Z | 5 , : : ; ‘ate g ; 

ponghrd ee PIER, TH ar main Thee Lew | Himsits prescribed to it a our Declaration of Independence, | But let us bear in mind, that the chief object for which | 4” cpndiatin, national, state, district and county, whoever they 
But they “have forborne, until forbearance has cea- | it treads on dangerous, if not forbidden ground. Except |may be. They direct their assaults particularly against the usages 


, : . . _ our fellow-laborers have associated is to discuss the princi- | of ‘that party.” 
sed to be a virtue.” Goaded by oppression, and; in a few instances of internal improvement (moral and phy- | 
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There would have been some truth in the above extract, if the 
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SETT. 


lashed by tyranny, no alternative has been left them, | 
but the one which they have adopted. Having re- | 
solved to stand out boldly in defence of their inva- } 
ded rights—rights which should be preserved invio- 
late—-they appeal to their fellow laborers of every 
grade and pty to extend to them a helping hand, 
and to aid them by their patronage, mn thei attempt 
to free themselves from the ruthiess sway of oppres- 
sion. With this brief exposition of the causes by 
which they have been actuated, they leave the sub- 
ject for the present,. relying fully on that spirit of 
JUSTICE, Which is mherent in every honest bosom, 
for countenance and su port. 

The New York Daily Sentinel will be published 
on a lurge imperial sheet, every afternoon, at the low 
price ot EIGHT DOLLARS per annum, and in 
proportion for a shorter term, 

Yearly advertisers will be accommodated at. the 
rate of ‘THIRTY DOLLARS perannum, A pro- 
portional reduction for advertisements generally, 

gi_?* The office is now open at 25 Exchange place. 
where subseriptions are received, 

WILLIAM C. TAYLOR, Jr 
WILLIAM J. STANLEY, 
WILLOUGHBY LYNDE, 
CORNELIUS N,. BURGES. 
RICHARD C. McCORMICK, 
JESSE RICE. 
GEORGE H. EVANS. 

Jad. 10, 1890. 





sical) we believe that government has never overstepped 
these limits with impunity to the governed. 


We must look deeper than to human laws and regula- | 


tions for that which binds society together; we must look 
to the social nature, and to the kindly affections of man. 
These existed prior to all government, and would exist (as 
has well been observed) if all government were destroyed or 
superseded. That these great principles of our nature are 
sometimes insafficient (in the present state of civilization 
to supersede law, is proved by the acts of violence that too 
often stain our columns; but that to them, and not to go- 
vernment, is to be attributed whatever of virtue and happi- 
ness we see in society, we have long been convinced. 

We go for the “let alone policy,” in its fullest extent. 
ic is only’ when individuals interfere with their neighbors’ 
rights and will not “let them alone,” that we would have 
-overnment interfere, in its turn. 

And now, after we have thus agreed unreservedly to the 


great principles for which the Gazette editor contends, be 


‘ples of government, and to consider how far the present or- 
_der of things is as it should be. Let us not, then, turn 
| with disrelish from an article merely because it is a little 
grave. Whether the principles advanced be true or false, 
their discussion cannot but eventuate in good. 





Tae Next Presipency.—Many of the thorough going 
party papers thfOyghout the country are warmly engaged in 
discussing the qualifications of Jackson and Clay for the 
‘next Presidency. If the statements of the different parti- 
zans are to be relied upon, the Union will be split up into 
little pieces if either of the gentlemen named are elected. 
What a pity it is, there cannot be found another man in the 
United States capable of being made President, in ‘order to 
avert the threatened calamity ! 








A county meeting of the Farmers, Mechanics, and Working men 
’ Cayuga, is to be held at Auburn on the 17th of August. 





John C. Ellis, Esq. of Geddesburgh, Onondago Co. late Sergeant 
t Arms of the House of Assembly of this state, was drowned in 


rgus had honestly told its readers what it meant to designate as “ the 
republican party.” The republican party, in the vocabulary of the 
Argus, is that knot of corrupt politicians, who have 69,long cor- 
trolicd the destinies of this state, under the popular denomination 
of the ** Regency,” and which, in all its mutations of principles 
‘*fashioned to the’ varying hour,”’ has arrogated to itself the exch 
sive appropriation of this honorable title—all whose republicanism 
consists in a policy utterly selfish, aiming at personal emolument, 
and denouncing all who will not bow the knee to the Baal it has set 


up. ee 

This republican party the Working Men have indeed come to put 
down, and it is their purpose to oppose it andits followers wherever 
they appear. They oppose it, because it opposes the true republi- 
can party of the people, because its operations have been most lior- 
tile to the rights and intelligence of the people. This object it will 
steadily pursue, nor can the Argus and its hundred echoes hinder the 
triumph of its progress by reiterating, till the welkin rings, its poor 
parrot cries of * federalism,” *‘ anti-republicanism,” and “ coffin- 
handbill.” These are the only arguments the A: has yet-used, 
with one exception, from which he derived less pa a thah wae 
expected. But it will find that the people are no longer to be delv- 
ded by such stale and barren devices. ‘The mere watchwords of 
party have lost much of their former power, and are getting to he 
regarded in their utter insignificance of meaning, the miserable sub- 
stitutes for sense with desperate intriguers, Things are, taking 
their places, and they who hope to influence the public mind masz 
do it with substantial facts and lonest argument.- These poot nick- 








Buffato Creek on the morning of the 18th inst. while bathing. 


names are precisely fitted for the usr of tho 6 
plentiful Pika ust of thoge ho employ themev 
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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
No. 2. 

No one who has walked through the world with his eyes 
open and his feelings awake, but will be ready to bear testi- 
mony to the misery it contains, and the vice it exhibits. 
And no one, we think, whd has watched the first opening of 
the infant’s ingenuous mind, and has seen natural sincerity 
gradually changed to prudent deceit, young confidence in 
virtue converted into distrust of vice, open hearted kindness 
degenerating to calculating coldness, and all the warm and 
generous feelings that nature has given man, transformed 
into those worldly conventionalities, which (like heavy an- 


all this, but will confess, not only that civilized man is the | grades, the learned professions, (does he mean editors ?) merchants 
reverse of what he ought to be, but also that he is the re and clerks, are Working Men—are really operatives; and he adds : 
~ ’ : Rancgtt 


verse of what he might be. 
For reform, then, we must look to education. 


Let us 
mark the poverty and the luxury that throng them; here a 


burden; and there a cunning speculator, (less worthy. per- 


as much oppressed with riches, as the other with poverty, 


and as much wearied with idleness as the other is worn out | able institutions in the cities of New-York and Philadelphia, for ex- 


. : ‘ ample :—proof that those who possess property do not neglect the 
with labor; then let us note the rum shops and liquor stores indigent and unfortunate ” 5 


that spring up daily like mushrooms, offering to the hard- 
worked and greatly-tempted poor man, a momentary relief 


to hundreds of honest families for weeks. 


unfortunate or the (so called) fortunate, among those that la- 


bor without enjoying, or those who seek to enjoy without should we be led to suspect their influence upon coming generations. 
laboring—let us cast our eyes through the whole structure | tended, most unfriendly to the association of “ Working Men ;” but 
of society, and for one circumstance that favors virtue, shall there is, pervading the whole, a disingenuousness that we should 


| scarcely look for in a man who, from his own talents and acquire- 
we not find ten that nurtures vice, or at least error? In| ments, is bound to believe that his readers are not incapable of com- 


snch a world, where honesty is an exception, and virtue a 
rarity, where shall we find circumstances under which alone 


. tives, all Working Men, according to the National Gazette; whuse 
luman nature can be suffered to grow up to what nature has] caitcreays: > eee ree! ee 





fitted it to be—sincere, intelligent, kind-hearted and up- 
right ? 


Our friend of the Philadelphia Gazette thinks, in private 


families. We are willing to admit that, of all human feel- | 


s' ' 
most every other has been seared or uprooted, in intercourse | 
with a heartless world ; and if it depended on parental affec- 
tion alone to secure, by a rational education, the welfare of 


its ‘offspring, there might be much to hope from it. But | 2 portion of his remarks are meant to apply only to those Working | 


how often is the truest parental affection ignorant! and how 


ja highwayman might be proved to be a working man, and it 


tentious chapter upon Working Men, in which, if we mistake not, 
cient armor) form at once man’s burden and defence—no | the editor has been less fortunate than he usually is in conveying lus 


one, we think, who has seen and registered io hia memory own opinion and supporting it by plausible argument. 


‘manual laborers—to represent their lot as exclusively that of the 
children of Eve, who were to gain their subsistence by the sweat of 
the brow—to treat them as subject to special hardships and grievaa- 
. *. ’ 
walk out into our streets, along our highways, and let us re- | Ces. 


citizens, the editor proceeds to lament any efforts on the part of the 
* Fe rE & ; a : nt 

poor laborer toiling under a July sun, till life becomes aj‘ Working Men” to ameiiorate their condition. 
they are poor, but disapproves or the use of lawful means to assert 
their rights and secure the enactment of laws that will enstire to 
haps than the laborer he despises,) lolling in his easy carriage, them the exercise of privileges which the constitution allows. 


. 7 stitutions, will not regard it asa sign of their excellence that for- 
from present care, at a bitter expense of future misery. Or | cigners “ celebrate” the multitude and efficiency of their charitable 


iy | institutions. These are, in England, the badges of hereditary pover- 
let us — the fashionable ball —? and see vanity and ty; those who are received into them, and those who are dismissed 
ostentation spend as much in one night of formal and | from them, receive and bear the badge of charity. 


: fluity of ri 5 aly dd « 
profitless extravagance, as would have given coanfent ‘ts aan of the rich 1s undoubtedly poured out with « hberal hand, 


Let us look | so used as to bring the recipient into political contact with the donor ; 


: weal indicent, among the | *}8 4 perpituity of thraldom becoming the institutions of other 
where we will, among wealthy or gent, 8 countries, but opposed to the spirit of our government ; and just in 


iced? Why should their movements be regarded as “‘ suspicioys or 
mischievous, as tending to weaken or destroy mutual ties, intests, 
ings, the parental is the most enduring, surviving, when al- | 4 sympathies which are important or indispensable for the common 


.| leased from restraints ? 


protection of their rights. By the same mode of reasoning, 


might, with equal propriety, be contended that the mass of 
community have no right to protect themselves against the 
depredations of highwaymen. 

The articlo from the Najional Gazette was copied in the 
Courier and Enquirer and the Gazette of Monday, and in 
substance, in the Journal of Commerce, and was approbated 
by these papers. We had it on file, but have been unable to 
find time for a notice of it; and we are now relieved from 
that task by the following article in reply to the National 
Gazette from the United States Gazette of Tuesday, which 
we conceive, does justice to the subject. 


Principles.—The National Gazette of Saturday contained a sen- 


He declares that lawyers, physicians, clergymen, teachers of all 


“It is therefore wrong to consider as such merely the artizans and 


He admits that 


The National Gazette says: 
‘“* Foreigners celebrate the multitude and efficiency of the charit- 


What a contemptible thought—how unworthy a republican. 
Americans, we believe, who have a proper sense of their own in- 


There the su- 


an especial caution that the benefits imparted, shal! not be 


proportion as foreigners ** celebrate” our charitable institutions, 


The spirit of the article in the National Gazette is, as it was in- 


prehending a paragraph, and of comparing, or rather contrasting, 
the sense and intention of two or more sentences. 
Clergymen, lawyers, merchants, clerks, physicians, &c. are opera- 


‘The working classes embrace, in fact, the vast majority of our 
population in town and country; the rich and poor, the high and the 
low.” 

Why, then, should the vast majority of our population be denoun- 


welfare “” We quote the very words of the Natiomai Gazette. Is 
it customary in this country, for a slender minority to say to a “vast 
majority,” we need the exercise of our rights—we desire to be re- 








We foresee that the editor of the National Gazette will say, that 


Men who now appear to be politically associated for some specific | 
purpose. Admit, fora moment, that such was his meaning, (though 


often without the means of effecting what it knows can alone when it suited him, all classcs of active citizens were reckoned by 


secure what it desires! Has one parent in ten among those 
who employ themselves in obtaining a living for their fami- 





the time, has he the knowledge? If he has neither, can he 
afford to pay those who will teach his children at home? | 
And, if he could, will his children, by private education, be 
properly prepared to enter upon that public career, which as 
members of society lies before them? 

But it needs not to suppose cases. Let us see what has 
happened. Education has been pretty much left to indi- | 
vidual exertion hitherto. How much further advanced is it 
now, than it was fifty years ago? Are the youths of the 
present day, when they arrive at the age of maturity, wiser 
men and women, or better citizens, than they were in the | 
days when Washington and Jefferson were young? We 
do not think they are; but if they are, is the advantage 
zreatlyon our side? And what reason have we to believe 
that the advance during the next fifty years will be greater 
than during the last, unless some radical chaage takes place 
in our national circumstances ? 

. The editor of the Gazette would remove the false and un- 
just restrictions that weigh upon society; this he thinksg 
would restore the natural equilibrium ; and thus all would be 
able to educate their children. 

But the evil is done. Poverty, or other temptations, have 
made men drunkards. Riches have made men idlers and 
aristocrats. Anunprincipled system of commerce has made 
men rogues. The absense of rational training has made 
them fools. And will the mere cessation of the cause 
which may, in the first instance, have produced ali this, rem- 
edy the evil it has caused? Will the absence of govern- 
mental injustice reform the drunkard, render industrious the 
idler, give common sense to the aristocrat, honesty to the 
togue, and reason to the fool? If not, will these men be 
any better qualified, morally or pecuniarily, to educate their 
children than they are now? 

We conceive that the effect of the absense of further in- 
justice would be negative only; and that it requires a posi- 
tive remedy to reform the evil that has been done. That 
positive remedy we see in public schools, where parents 
may be permitted to place their children beyond the reach 
of the vitiating circumstances that now fill common society. 

Parents, our opponent argues, will not consent to it: the 


| 
| 





‘ : ; ; ci classes and descriptions of the rich, in Europe even, are the pen- 
lies, the time to educate his own children? and if he has| sioners of the poor; are under an indefeasible dependence on those 


: ae a | 
him «1s operatives) then to the real Working Men he repeats the fol- 


lowing remarkably stale idea: 
“It has been remarked by an eminent political writer, that all 


who labor, and whose trustees they are ” 

Is there a single reader of this paper, or that from which we quote, 
who docs not see, that the remarks which are borrowed, as applica- 
ble to the rich and the poor, apply with equal force to the master 
and the negro slave ? 

** Why should you repine,”’ might the planter upon the same prin- 
ciple, say to his naked black, ** you are indeed the master, for it is 
from the labor of your hands that I live ; 1 am in fact a‘ pensioner’ 
upon you, and without your toil, and that of your degraded brethren, 
I could not obtain the means to support my splendor, acquire office, 
or increase my plantations ; for these things, this ‘ indeteasable de- 
pendence,’ I shall acquit myself of obligatious by becoming a trus- 
tee, bothof your wealth and your time; as the acquisition of the 
former is cften attended with more cares, more maladies, more arti- 
ficial wants, yourstation is happily removed from the danger of such 
a source of evils; and asa ‘ ¢rustee’ of your time, I will see that 
none of it is wasted.” The negro doubtless would be overwhelmed 
by the condescending logic of his rich master, and scarcely make a 
reply. Butiftwoor three of these * operatives’ should, on some 
Sunday, when they are at leisure, say—‘if our master is really a 
* pensioner’ of us ; if he is under an ‘indefeasibl * dependence,’ why 
should it always happen that we cultivate the rice, beat the indigo, 
pack the cotton, and roll the tobacco, while he never works, nor 
appears to give himself any trouble about thetrustecship of which 
he speaks !’—and, nine chances out of ten, this assemblage of oper- 
atives would be considered an insurreetion. This is the extent to 
wich the doctrine of the National Gazette goes. 

Ve copy one more remark of the Natioual Gazette : a. 
** The working classes, whether in town or country, are compara- 
tively poor, only because they are numerous. *ConsiderIng the means 


pects the fact that Mr. Lamb was elected Alderman of the Fifth 


aware that if the measures for which the Mechanics contend have 


We believe that the votes given to Mr Leavens, were all friendly to 
Vi i do ' i ; apes the principles for which we, as‘a party, contend; and the most san- 
With this definition of what he considers the *t working class” of guine among us could hardly expect stich an increase of votes since . L- d L : 
the last year, as the aggregate of Mr. Leavens and Mr. Lamb's votes,'6 Jsorth Eighth street, Philadelpihia.—Mr Gou' 
added together : oa 
the Journai of Commerce; (of Church and State notoriety) having | speakers as fast as deiivered. Those who canmt 


Firvan Warp Exection.—We have heretofore had oc- ECHANICS’ HAT WARF- 
casion to notice the various and distorted statements res- HOUsE.—BREMOND & SANWORN, 2 
pecting the late election for Alderman in the Fifth ward, by Bowery, have just received from the manutactor: , 


<7 - . and are now hing, an assortment of Fashionabs. 
which which we have been alternately amused and mortified | Friis. The recent ae cecneall ls the lolvie coallo 
—amused, by the ingenuity of the different party journalists | them to offer Hats at the low price of FOUR DOL 


in twisting the result of the contest into an evidence of tri- | LARS, equa: :n beauty of color and « lasuicity to any 
umph for their particular interests; and mortified, by the | o! the fivest quaiities, Mechanics and others wishir> 


‘ ne . to purchase a Hat combining durability and elegance 
total want of honesty and fair dealing which many of them are respectfully invited to cali, Deng thes” wey? 


have exhibited in effecting their object. Every existing themselves, they are enabled to sei! 6 per cent, ches. ® 
party and faction in this state have claimed a victory in the er than can be obtained cisewhere, 
case, and many of the papers have no doubt proved the jus-|_ N. B. Just = an extensive assortment ¢/ 
tice of their claim to the satisfaction of their readers. A few | ¥°U'h’s hats, an owth 5 ane inet agate. BEay 15. 
papers—and but a few—have awarded the palm of victory; 4 RCHITECTURE-——EDPwW ARF 
where it justly belongs; and among those who have had the tL A J. WEBB, having decimed the Building By 
honesty to do this, and who have viewed the matter in its | siness in favor of his Son, will devote his attentic 
true light, is the Newark -* Village Chronicle,” a paper to Architecture, Mensuration, and the Valuation« 


: - Buildings ticular! ters’ and joiners’ worl 
which advocates the true interests of our cause, and firmly | Plane, Elvrati on and Vecbine eaetans Sepnlaie 





opposes all attempts to coalesce with old and corrupt par- | a¢ reasonable prices. ; 


ties. The following is from that paper of yesterday : N. &. Appraisements of Buildings injured by fire 


We would wish the editor ofthe ‘New York Evening Journal, to ! wo "ok Wareaal Weecrdetg Baldings, havi 
; 3 aily : ; © > ; ce | bh i 8, 
answer the charges of the Daily Sentinel and other prints, as res | and forty yéérs" ‘eipetience ro, practital, builds 
, had house carpenter 
152 ‘Thompsow street, 1330. 
P.S Orders may be teft at Mr. Lewis’s, corn 
of Hroadway and Reed street. Feb. 6. tf 


AMERICAN S'TENOGRAPHE 
ACADEMY—By M. 7. C GOULD, Ne 


Ward, not by the Mechanics, but by other and extraneous infloence. 
The Journal, we believe, contends for principle ; if so, they must be 


not triumphed, nothing is gained for our cause but the emoty name. 








The fact of the Commercial, Daily Advertiser, and | teaches persons to record the language of publi: 


come out in favor of Mr. Lamb, has astonished the majority of our ; attend his personal instructions, may acquire the at 
mechanies, and caused them to deliberate before they acknowledge ; from this buok—the 7th edition of which is now be 
the horor of the victory. If wedo oppose Tammaay, we should be ; fore the public, price 50 cents. , 

careful not to fallin the hands of their opponents, who, if possibie, N. B. ras Prange be — by mail wees tag 
are more to be despised, viz: the Federal and Anti-Masonic influ-! of the United perpenir'g on the following er gira 
ence. We have not yet announced the election of Mr. Lamb as a | If $1 be enclosed im a letier from a less distane 


: . : 5 Yr} Sets 2 P Gah ne 
triumph of correct principles, nor do we intend to do 30, until satis- | than 150 miles, the writer will receive a copy of Shoi 


fied that he was elected by the working men to support their mea- : Hand ee ice yy YN a ways. be: from . 
sures. We.do. not intend as taking any part, in this article, in the | a ee is enees eigen ? — bgeg: ee, e 
differences between the Sentinel and the Journal. We have good feel- , Os eal ne: re yn ~ — oe 
ings towdrds both, and hope to preserve them. But facts stare us in ; 2° © reg op sep E oe pit me pe a - 
the face, and we caiinot get over them. If Mr. Lamb does not consider | Y4YS:_Wits OF COMESE, Keceive P al! caset 


, - ee all t ; 
himself of our party, and will not zealously and efficiently support | »_#~ A copy shall be sent to the publisher of any 


universal education, and all the great measures for which we contend; | 8¢WSpaper in the United States, who will give this 
but, on the contrary, go with Saalh a faction as recognises Stone, bee tones ens iy ribay Sti orened + Mae 
Dwight, a = will PD gmat: ¥ pane on wg me am will “3 | pap —— ane iets Bed 
commend our brethernof N. Y.to make anotheretiort tor the primezpies | nom “ 
of their party. If Mr. Lamb is a friend to Working Men and their ryr°o os PRINT ERS, BOOKSEL- 
cause, we shall hail him as a friend indeed, and shall consider it | ~ _LERS and PU BLISHERS.—-JAMES 
matter of triumph that the people of the fifth ward so soon have ; CONNUR offers fur sale, at his Type and Steree- 
been convinced of the utility of our principles. We cannot be sold | type Foundry, 107 Nassau s reet, Printing ‘Types, 
either to Federalism or Anti-Masonicism. ‘The Journal must not | 2t six months credit, or 7 1-2 per cent. deduction for 
construe us to mean any thing diirespectful of them. We contend | cash, at the prices affixed. 
for ** Measures, not Men,” and if those measures have not triumph- | His type will be found as perfect, and made of as 
ed, we care not who, and by what names, the men are called that | 300 i materials, at least, as that manutactured at any 
may be elected. ‘ | other -stablishment : itis nearly ail of an entire new 
We have delayed noticing this election thus long in hopes that cut; is lighter faced than any other exhibited, and 
some other paper devoted to our cause would volunteer in the affair, | vole od tally tub weer sy —— Letier, takeless 
but none offering, duty to our cause, compels us to submit to the | 'B% ane less labor in wor ing, than most other iype. 





public these remarks Diamond, per 1b. $2 00 | Smail Pica, per ib, $0 36 
ee TURE EN a ale | Pearl 1 40 | Fics 36 
Nothing is more notorious in this city than that Mr. Lamb Nonpariel, 90 | English, 36. 

was elected by “ other and extraneous influence,” and that Minion, 70 | Great Primer, $4 

very few who have ever acted with. the working men, and ap- | Sota -- ae bie $2 
ed net whi ; . BOIS, ‘x dn ica 

proved of the principles for which they contend, supported Long Primer, 6} aaded larger, } 30 


him. ‘The number of votes (51) given for Mr. Leavens, (the | "Leads of every thickness aud size consianily kept 
real working men’s caudidate,) more than that given in the on hand; Cuts of every description on metaitic bo= 
ward for Mr. Ford, who was elected last November, is con- | rat, er 8 and conten ag — necessary for a 
siele ot Ie. Le —_ yported by a very , Puntng ice, turnished to order. 
a pa Sage ~a . L mb per: ~ 7! 4 Printers can be supplied with second hand type, 
s:uall number of t ose who contenc for our princip es > ane which has only been used for stereotyping, on very 
cannot be refuted. 'To prove the political character of those | favorabie terme. 
who voted for Mr. Lamb, it was only necessary to mention; Old type reccived in exchange ai $9 per 100 lbs. 
‘ ‘ ° ; ‘ : y Re neni , oats . ‘ 
the papers (as the editor of the Chronicle has done) which! , N.B. Stereotyping of every deseripuon will be 
i ' thankfnily received, anu attended to with correctness 
supported him; one word in addition would be supereroga- | anq despatch. Mar. 27. 
tory. Whether Mr. Lamb will support the measures of the; — ian leniil piecing senna 
working men remains to be seen. If he does, he will do | ROSPECTUS OF THE RURAL 
more than any of the papers which supported him. Not Kepusitury, or Bower of Literature , Embetishe 
one of those papers oppose the banking monopoly, which ed Quarterly, with a handsome Engraving ; de- 
was one of the first of their measures, and is still one of the | Voted exclusively to Polite Literature, comprized in 
niet tl tant for which they contend. The only one the following subjects: Origival and Select Taies, 
most important to , , y '.| Essays, American Biography, Lravels, Notices of 
among them which professed to be favorable to the cause of | Now Publications, Amusing Miscellany, Humorous 
the working men, has frequently advocated, and never op- | and Historica! Anecdotes, &c. &c, 
posed, the monopoly to which we allude. although profes- | 4s eherentns one design f this parses periodi- 
sing to be ** opposed to monopolies.” | cal being generally known, it having been published 


. Sariy: — , {nearly six years, and received a respectable and 
The working men of .New York have firmly determined | widely extended share of public patronage, and as it 


to make ** another effort for their principles,’ as the Chro- | must be acknowledged to be one of the cheapest 
nicle recommends, and they were not a little encouraged to | journals extant, the publisher deems ii necegsary, in 


; or . coh his proposals for publishing another volume, to sa 

- s de ation by the Fifth ward | I er ng ume, y 
adhere - this ee “ pe »y the apse of , P t ‘ ¢| more than that it will conti:ue to be eunducted upon 
election, which evinced to them so flattering an increase Of | tne same plan, and afforded at the same low rate, 
their numbers. 


Their efforts in that were for principles ; if| that he has reason to believe has hitherto given satis- 
they had chosen to sacrifice these, for un empty and worse a oO Ee SanOTONS PENA. ais tt 
than useless triumph, they might easily have defeated the: “4's exertions to render the Repository a pleasing 


; Ses “tae aud imstructive visitor, will still be unremitting; and 
election of Mr. Lamb, and substituted in his place one | 4, its correspondentsare dauy increasing, and seve- 


equally as indifferent to their interests as that gentleman has (rai highly talented individuals, with the benefit of 
ever been, though perhaps much less aristocratic in his prin- | whose literary labors he has not heretojore becn fa- 
ciples. With the Chronicle, we contend for ‘ measures, not omega: whose writings would reflect honar 4 Mag 

fe a ’ Dag -  :  |any periodicai, have engaged tu contribute to its co- 
men,” and if it could be proved to us that Mr. Lamb is in | ainns, ne flatters himself that their communications, 
favor of one of our measures—the abolishment of monopo- ! together with the dest periodicals of the day, with 
lies, particularly the banking monopoly, we should confess , which he is regularly supplied, will furnish him with 
ourselves mistaken as to his political character. Till this is | #Mple materiais for re us pages with th eve- 
proved, we cannot claim for the working men a triumph by |“ sagen S We ee 


athe election of Mr. Lamb. CONDITIONS. : 
\ Tue Rurat Repossrory wil be published every 
aan {other Saturday, on a superroya! paper of a superior 














which they generally possess, and their numbers, a distribution of 
the property of the rich, among the whole, would add very little in- 
deed to the comforts or substance of each individual or family.”’ 
The first part of the quotation borders a little on the ridiculous. 
We will refer to it another time. ‘The last clause is worthy notice. 
“‘ A distribution of the property of the rich amung the whole.” This 
weak device of political partizans should not have been used in an 
article treating of working men—it is an insult to the understand- 
ing of the community, to hint that a class of citizens numerons, and 
respectable with reference to moral character, seek ** a distribution 
of the property of the rich.” We will not offer an argument upon 
such a subiecct, but refer to a single fact. At the recent celebration 
ofthe working men, Col]. Powell, one of our wealthiest citizens, 
spoke of their cause ‘as being identified with the best interests of 
the country.” Does the editor of the National Gazette believe that 
Col. Powell wishes his immense property divided arbitrarily among 
the poorer people with whom he dined? The thought with refer- 
ence to that gentlemen, or any other at the table, is preposterous. 
In our acquaintance with the writings of the working men, we 
have not found that there was any hostility manifested towards the 
rich as such—though the whole ténor of the article in the National 
Gazette, is founded on the supposition of sucha feeling. The work- 
ing men compiain, that, inasmuch as virtue is necessary to the per- 
petuation of the liberties of the people, and as education is in no 
small degree requisite for the virtue, no puhlic means have been 
provided to insure what is confessedly for the benefit of all. They 
say that the laws are made by those who are particularly interested 
in preserving a state of things congenial with the views and inter- 
ests of the “* great mass of the people,” and as the means of educa- 
tion suited to legislation, are only held by what the editor calls the 





ery ignorance and vices of which we complain (we shall be 
told) will prevent them. We think not; a drunkard may 
not have sufficient resolution to refrain from setting a vicious 
example before his children ; but stil] he does not wish them 
Ao become drunkards, and would remove them to better cir- 
epmstances if he had an opportunity. The greatest rogue 
wishes to see his children honest, and will place them, if 
he ean, where they will learn honesty. And so of others, 
‘who, though vicious themselves, would have their children 
_ Virtuous. 
The question remains—can public schools become places 

of séclusion from the vices of society? And if they can. 
_- how far may government beneficially interfere in their regu. 


‘* few"—that ** few”’ have it intheir power to perpetuate any stat- 
ute or custom, by securing their own election, or that of a person 
who will be subservient to their views. The editor says, it 1s man- 
ifestly the interest of the rich that the working classes should thrive.” 
Undoubtedly itis. Buta working man might quote the old remark, 
‘that the fox and the goose hold the tame opinion on the subject, 
viz. that it is manifestly the interest of both that poultry should thrive. 

We have referred to the editorial remarks of the National Gazette, 
not so much with a view of expressing our impressions upon a sub- 
ject of importance, as to show the nrelevancy of the observations 
noticed ; ad especially how little reference they had to the views 
of the working men as they are made known in their rg a It is 
easy to say that an ‘* Agrarian Law” is bad in itself, and those can- 
not be honest politicians or good citizens who desire its enactment. 
But it is most unjust to impute any such tong to aclass of cit- 











izens, and condemn them upon the imputation Zt is not dffiicult to 
quote the remarks of foreigners, who ‘* cEL 
Philadelphia—and to found thereon an argument for the existence 
of astate of things that make those charities necessary—but 1% 





lation? 
[To be continued, } 





Tur Nationat Gazetre, of Philadelphia, one day last 
week, contains a somewhat elaborate article in relation to 
_Ahe working men, in which the editor endeavors to prove , ““//¢ Stone on the third avenue, to the one mile stone in the Bower 
*- that the members of the learned professions, 8c. are a: 
” gauch entitled to the character of « operatives” as mechanic: 


*> and productive laborers ; and, this being the case, he come 
‘to the very convenient conclusion, that it is wrong for 
portion of the working men, to associate politically for th 


would be doing a public service,to show that if children had been 
allowed the benefits of a free general education, much of the char'- 
ties which have been so warmly ‘‘ celebrated” might have been 20- 
ralled for. 











.| ‘distance of five miles. The latter won the match, in fifty-eig: 
inutes, with great ease, performing the last mile in ten minutes a?) 
wo seconds, which is one minute and thirty-four seconds less th 


ATE” the charities of 


xe average time for the whole distance, and may be accounted f«. 
y the bad state of the roads on the avenue, the sand being severa. 


Intolerance.—The N. York Sentinel and Advorate of the 16th | quality, and will contain twenty six numbers, o! eight 
inst. animadverts with some severity, upon the intolerance manifest- | pages each, besides a titie page and index to the vo- 
ed by the following advertisement which appeared in the Journal of | iume, making, in the whoie, two hundred and tweive 
Commerce— | pages, octavo. It shall be printed in handsome siyle, 
“ Wanted—-A woman well qualified to take the charge ef the |°" 4 goud and fuir type, making a neat and tustefut. 
cooking and washing of a family.—.4ny but a Catholic, who can volume at the end of the year, contaiming matter that: 


come well recommended, may cal] at 57 John-street.”’ j will be instructive and profitable for youth in future 
~ , 4 s € a . . 

sas Tle: ae ears. 
The Editors of the Sentinel compiain of that part which relates to F ‘The seventh volume (third Vol. New Series) will 
the ~~ character of the person wanted. Now we think any ‘commence on the Sth of June, at the low rate of One 
person hasa right to select such persdns as he may choose, to take 
charge of his business. 


lajno? bien (6x xd dol is illi- | Dollar per annum., payabie in ail cases in advance. 
s. And tocomplain of him for so doing, is illl- : No subscripuon received for less than one year. 

beral,and in our opinion, unjustfiable. The policy or impolicy of | 

publishing such an advertisement is a matter which must be settled 


, PREMIUMS. 

by the author’s own ideas of propriety. It injures no one—but cer- ! The fol'owing premiums wit! be-allowed to post- 
tainly saves persons trouble, by being apprised of the particular j masters, editors of papers, and others, whe will act 
character of ro person wanted. jas agenis for the Repository. Those who will for- 
We have had in our employ, sk rm of all sorts of religion, and | ward us five dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
those professing no religion. fe have a preference for such as %'% couples, and any person who will remit us tweaty 
agree with us in principle. But we would not refuse to employ any doliars, shail receive twenty five copies for one year, 
one on account of his religious sentiments, nor do we feel disposed | reducing the price to BSIGHTY CERTS poy vEame ; 
to censure any one for suiting himself in this respect. We think | 294 any person who will remit twenty-five doliars,. 
the Sentinel is in fault—Workingmen’s Bulletin. | Shall receive thirty-one copies, and a set of Sturm’s 
: 2 , : | Reflections for every Day in the Year, plainly but 

We certainly were in fault if we expressed ourselves so as | jyandsomely bound. 


- ! Tt) , r > , 
to be understood to deny the right of any one to select per- | Phat we may the sooner, and the more acurately, 
, , | determine on the number of copies necessary for us 
sons of any creed to take charge of his business ; ay, and to ‘to print the ensuing year, as an incentive to present 


‘ te , : . eter ¢ ae | exertions on the part of those who are disposed to 
publish his determination in an advertisement, if he sees fit, | oo. us in dbiniaing bern fer the dain. 
for convenience sake, to wound conscientious feelings, and | Oe ee eee To the firsi fhe rag 
A ® 7 ° ‘shah remit us Cwent a.lars, 9 ? O- 

add fuel to sectarian differences. We think that an adver- jy fi» 1830, edtaainnhy thirteen CEs larerinas 
tisement for a servant stating that ‘any but a Presbyterian | —to ‘he second who shall remy us twenty dollurs, 
snd , . the first and second volume, new series, of the Re- 

may apply” is calculated to wound the conscientous feelings . posiory, or any other two voles we have on hand, 
of Presbyterians, and te add fuel to sectarian differences: | bound or unbound, as may suit the convenience of 


; ' : : | the compeutor, and the came number of volumes to 
and therefore we are sorry to see any such, be the particular the first who shall remit fifteen dollars. ‘To ‘he first 
creed specified what it may. 


| person who shall remit twenty-five dollars, one copy 
é ; y of The Souvenir for 1830, containing tweive elegant 
Perhaps to “ complain of any one for so doing” is, as the | engravings—to the second, the first and or 
Bulleti soca an ae Py tre | tune, new series, of the Repository, To the first 
n thinks, going oe far e desired to express | person who shall remit thirty dollars, one copy of 

was, Our regret to perceive that men and women were ob-| The Talisman, containing iweive eleg2t engravings, 


: : ene’ ‘ps extra copies in the same ratio with those who shall 
jected to, merely on account of their conscientious religious |) twenty, or twenty-five, and the set of Sturm, 


principles, and that such objections were embodied (in aj end first and second volume, new series, handsomely 


; * ot aound and gift--the second who remits thirty collars 
manner Calculated to irritate) in a public advertisement. bhe same with the exception of the Talisman. : 
Di The success‘ui competitors can have ther books 

For the information of our friends abroad, we state that | sent to New York, A'bany, Troy, or Hartford, free 
the men who style themselves “ The Executive Committee,” |° expense, and left at any place in either of those 
and meet at the North American Hotel, have never ventured | “ities ‘hey may designate, subject to their respective 


. . . . ‘ orders. 
to admit the people to witness their proceedings since they Nawes of the subseribers, with the. amount of ihe 








Watxixc Marcn.—Yesterday two Whitehall boatmen, Richard unmasked themselves. ‘They ventured at their meeting | -abscription, to be sent by the Ist of June, or as soon 
‘vbbins and Richard Crawford, walked for a wager from the 8x previous to the last to allow the people to look in over the | :fter as convenient, to the publisher, Winrram B, 


shoulders of a door-keeper, who informed them that the Ot on, Ame and Third streets. 
<< . ” ; . . ‘ pects . 

Committee” were engaged in private business, and in .<” Editors who shali give the above a few insev. 
‘ended to do no other; but next day it appeared that thei: | ‘ous, shall receive our present volume, or the third, 
‘private business’? was concerning the State Convention || ‘! S“T€S, 28 a compensation, and the next in ex. 
‘There were not more than twentey-three persons in the uange. Those who consider the whole too long for 
room, including, we believe, several of their particular 








¢ Fiaches deep. Robbins completed the task in 65 minutes. 


ria and wish to exchange only, are respectfully 
ro j é quested to publish the part relating to premiums. 
iriends as spectators. At their last meeting their doors P P oe see 
were closed entirely. . 


ive the rest at least @ passing notice, and receive 
subscriptions. Mav 8. 
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TO THE PU 
We have entered into an «¢ 
proprietor of the Working M 
paper will hereafter be conn 
Sentmel, and issued for the 
title of the **New York Se 
Man’s Advocate.” The coun 
tinued at the present size of t 
sued semiweekly, until the exp 
to enabie its present subscriber 
two numbers for binding; afte 
larged to the size of the Daily 
once a week, at Two Dollars p 
in advance. 
LYNDE, ‘1 
New York, June 5, 1830. 
TO THE PU! 
The subscriber has this day 
to trausfer the Working Man’s 
prietors of the New York Dail 
queme of which, the Advyocatg 
sued as the country paper of t 
title of the ‘*New York Se 
Man’s Advocate.” As it is 
new proprietors to enlarge t 
of the Sentinel after the comy 
volume, (20 more numbers,) i 
to publish it twice a week, un 
pleted ; after which, it will b 
once a week. The tcrms wi 
doliars for one year or 52 nun 
Any of the Advocate subs¢ 
arrangement may be unsat:sfa 
be at liberty to discontimue th 
such of them as have paidin ac 
money returned, on applicatior 
Exchange place. I would sug; 
that the Advocate will necessa 
teresting, and contain much 
connection with the Daily esta 
By the new arrangement, I s 
ciate in the management and 
two papers, and I unite with tl 
proprietors, in full confidence t 
to sustain the cause of the we 
interests_of the community 
and independent a manner as |} 
GEOR 
June 5, 1830. 
wena ne oe - 





Bourne’s eleganttinted 
Flute, are informed that he w 
a complete Catalogue of al) t] 
amounting to nearly 200: ari 
tified of his intention to pub! 
of March, some 30 or 40 pieces 
most fashionable songs. &« 
Sougs to be accompasied Wy 
those not yet printed will a 
character of the publication, 
ready so, well known as to re 

BOURNE, P 

a24 

7 AINTING.— House, 
= namental Puinting 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vese 
BOARDS of all kinds : 
hand, ready for lettering, 
tice. Imitations of WOC 
&c. &c. in the modern s 
work, at very reduced prif 
neatness and despatch. 


TICE UNMASKE 

,Published, and for sats 
and at the office of the Fr 
UNMASKED, an Essay: being 
Influence of Law on the Mo 
with other Reflections By 
Price $1 00. A liberal disc« 
chasers. 


ALMER’S “PR 
NATURE.”—This D 
‘Thompson st., ** The Principle 
velopment of the Moral Cau 
Misery among the Human 
Palmer.” With a correct L 
The work contains 202 p 
cents, 











ALUABLE NEV 
be published, as soon 
of subscribers are obtained, 
Natural Ideas opposed to J 
natural; being a Translation 
ofthe Curé Meslier.”” The 
in about 150 pages 12mo, ag 
subscribers in boards, tor 30 
Subscriptions received at ¢ 
Enquirer, in the Hall of Scie 


UST PUBLISHED 
Thompson street, 
Dictionary of M. De Vol 
of the Author, and a ¢ 
Price—calf binding, $1 


ar, 


hoards, 75 cents. A lib 
to those who purchase w 


ROSPECTUS o 

. published by Subscript 
Demonstrations of the My 
of the Ancients, and his 
plates and diagrams, end 
with aiditional notes, by 
To be publishedin Three 
The subscription to be pax 
KNEELAND, or to any pe 
The publication to commer 
dred persons have become su 
in parts upon its execution. 
Or if five hundred persons 
fifty cents each, the whole w 
time, and delivered as soon 
boards—the Parts then to b¢ 
the option of the subscriber 









OHNSON’S REI 
@F edition. (on a sheet, su 
the two Reports of Col, R 4% 
gress of the United State 
Question, is just published, 
of the Free Enquirer, 359 & 
Subscription Reading Room 
cents 


FRYHE APOCRYPI 
TAMENT, beng all 

and other pieces now extan 
four centuries to Jesus Chris 
companions, and not includer 
c. From the London edit 
A few copies of the above 
ed, and are for sale, at 40 ° 


















HE NEW Bog 

NICLES, as transla 
brew, by a learned Rabbi-. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

We have entered into an arrangement with the 
proprietor of the Working Mnn’s Advocate, which 
paper will hereafter be connected with the i'aily 
Sentinel, and issued for the country under the 
title of the **New York Sentinel, and Working 
Man’s Advocate.” The country paper will be con- 
inued at the present size of the Advocate, and is- 
sued semiweekly, until the expiration of ten weeks, 
to enable its present subscribers to finish their fifly- 
two numbers for binding ; after which it will be en- 
larged to the size of the Daily Sentinel, and issue: 
once a week, at Two Dollars per annum, haif year], 
in advance, 

LYNDE, STANLEY, & CO. 
New York, June 5, 1830. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber has thos day made an arrangemen: 





to transfer the Working Man’s Advocate to the pro- 
prietors of the New York Daily Sentmel ; mm conse- 
quence of which, the Advocate w'll hereafter be 1s- 
sued as the country paper of the Sentinel, under the 
title of the ‘*New York Sentinel, and Workine 
Man’s Advocate.”. As it 1s the intention of the 
new proprietors to enlarge the paper to the siz 
of the Sentinel after the completion of the present 
volume, (20 more numbers,) it ts thought advisable 
to publish it twice a week, until the volume is com- 
pleted; after which, it will be continued regularly 
once a week. The terms wil be the same—two 
doliars for one year or 52 numbers, half in advance. 

Any of the Advocate subscribers. to whom this 
irrangement may be unsatisfactory, will, of course, 





be at liberty to discontmue their subscriptions, and | 


such of them as have paidin advance may have their 
money returned, on application «t the office; No 25 
Exchange place. 


I would suggest to hem, however, | 


that the Advocate will necessarily be made more in- | 


teresting, and contain much more matter, by its 
connéction with the Daily establshment. 

By the new arrangement, I shall become an asso- 
ciate in the management and proprietorship of the | 
two papers, and I unite with the present editors and | 
proprietors, in full confidence that they will continue 


to sustain the cause of the working men—the true | 


interests. of the community at large, in as fearless 


and independent a manner as heretofore. 


GEORGE H. EVANS. 


June 5, 1830. 
b 
Sere ore ere ¥ 





PROM ES OS. BD 


LUTE MUSIC.—Gent >imen, purchasers of 
Bonrne’s eleganttinted Card Music for the 

F lute, are informed that he will furnish them with 
a complete Catalogue of al] the pieces now issued, 
amounting to nearly 200: and they are further no- | 
tified of his intention to publish in all the month | 
of March, some 30 or 40 pieces more, embracing the | 
most fashionable songs, &c. of the day Phe | 
| 


Sougs to be accompanied by the words, when 
those not yet printed will also be added. The 
character of the publication, and the style, are al- | 
ready so,well known as to require no remark. 
BOURNE, Publisher, &c. 
a24 359 Broadway. 


qepakaneie yeh verse Sign, and Orna- | 
namental Painting ‘and Glazing, by 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of all kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds o 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with | 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* | 


TICE UNMASKED.—-This Day | 


| which has rendered their laws tou general, but from their having 


| diminish, instead of increasing, and the science of legislation to be 


| the social order ; and the light which, since that period, bas been 


| these writers, | would, by no meaus, be understood to subscribe ; 


\ few of the most important principles of political economy, they have 
| the world is chiefly indebted to them for, is, the commencement 
| investigation which they have exhibited to their successors. 


| justify these remarks, and will comprehend every thing which L have 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
THE PROPER OBJECT OF GOVERNMENT. 
(Concluded from the fourth page.) 


The eminent author from whose writings we shall give an extract 
confirmation of our doctrine of the object of government, very 
correctly declares ‘that the minds of many men are so habitually 
‘occupied about particular objects and particular events, that 2i- 
‘though they are sometimes led, from imitation, to employ genera! 
expressions, the use which they make of them is much more the 
result of memory than o1 judgment: and it is but seldom that they 
.re able to comprehend fully any process of reasoning in which 
‘they are involved.” 

We sincerely hope none will find any such difficulty in fully com 

rehending the following passages.—They are a beautiful illustra- 

n of the nature aud end of political science. They contain more 
»isdom than some whole volumes of discussions which enjoy con- 

idrrable popularity: and if they are not fully comprehended on a 
‘iret reading, they should be studied till all the truths they contain 
re thoroughly understood. The editor of the New-York Sentme! 
will, we are sure, encounter no such difficulty; for he is evideat!y 
accustomed to abstract reasoning.—He will discover the truths 
which are implied as well as those which are expressed : aud see, in 
he conclusions to which the principles lead, a code of political doc- 
rine which will continue to be applicable to human affairs, t']l soci- 
vty shall reach the ntmost limit of excellence which the imperfec- 
‘on of ovr nature will permit it to attain. 

‘* Among the many circumstances favorable to human happiness 

the present state of the world, the most important, perhaps, is, 

at the same events which have contributed to loosen the founda- 
rions of the ancient fabrics of despotism, have made it praeticabie 
i: a much greater degree than it was formerly to reduce the principles 
0* legrslation to a science, and to anticipate the probable course 0! 
human opinions. It is easy for a statesman tu form to himself a dis- 
tinct and steady idea of the ultimate objects at which a wise legissa 
tor ought toaim, and to foresee that modification of society, to which 
human affairs have, of themselves, a tendency to approach: and, 
‘herctore, his oractical sagacity and address are limited to the care 
of accomplishing the important ends which he has in view, as effec- 
tually and as rapidly as is consistent with the quiet of individuals, 
and with the rights arisingfrom actual establishments. 

‘In order to lay a solid foundation for the science of politics, the 
first step ougut to be, to ascertain that form of society which is per. 
fectly agreeable to nature and to justice: and what are the princi- 
ciples of legislation necessary for maintaining it. Nor is the inquiry 
so difficult as might at first be apprehended: for it might be easily 
shown, that the greater part of the political disorders which exist 
among mankind, do not arise from a wavt of foresight in politicians 


trusted too little to the operation of those simple institutions which na- 
ture and justice recommend, and, of consequence, that, as society 
advances to iis perfection, the number of laws may be expected to 


gradually simplified. 

‘* The economical system which, about thirty years ago, employ- 
ed the speculations of some ingenious men in France, seems to me 
to have been the first attempt to ascertain this ideal perfection of 


thrown on the subject, in different parts of Europe, is a proof of 
what the haman mind is able to accomplish in such inquiries, when 
it has once received a proper direction. ‘To all the various tenets of 


nor do I consider their system as so perfect in every different part, 
as some of its more sanguine admirers have represented it tobe. A 


undoubtedly estabiished with demonstrative evidence ; but what 
which they have given to a new branch of science, and the plan of 


A short 


account of what I conceive to be the scone of their speculations will 


haste to grow rich, shall fali into a snare.” Of the truth of this de 
claration, the American nation has had ample experience. All +} 
contrivances for growing rich ina hurry, haye served to keep 1! 
great body of the people in poverty, and consequently to preve 
the full developement of their intellectual faculties, and also to pr 
vent their enjoying that high degree of socic] happiness which sho: 
uaturally be their portion, in a country abundant in natural reso: 
ces, in an age which possess all the improvements in arts and d: 
coveries in science Which the experience of six thousand years | 
given to the world, and under poljgical institutions which seem 
well adapted to ensure the prosperity of a people. 

But our case is by 10 means desperate. The causes that have «: 
ranged the natural equilibrium of society are not so recondite th 
they cannot be detected, Neither are they so deeply seated as ¢ 
reader their removal a work of impossibility. The people have ti: 
political power in their own hands, and reforms are easily meus 
when the necessity for them is discovered, and the manner in whic 
they should be conducted is clearly perceived. By a train ofjuc: 
cious measures which will not disturb ** the quiet of individuals,” 0: 


of vice,) government should furnish money to poverty, and in- 
:et punishment on idleness. . But want of education. is-the 


cause both of poverty and idleness; so that in giving good 
-Jucation, we cure both. Andso of every ether cause ot. 


rime. All may be resolved into—:¢norance ; producing 
ad habits, vicious feelings and criminal actions. He that 
emoves ignorance, strikes at the root Of every human evil 
‘at human ingenuity can remove. 

As to expense—it has been proved by experience, that 
-rivate industrial schools (Mr. Fellenberg’s for istance) 
wave supported or nearly supported themselves. We cannot 
see why schools, under the very eye and weekly inspection: 
of the parents, the teachers to which are elected by the 





infringe, in the most trifling degree, ‘‘ the rights arising from actus: 
establishments,” we may effect “ the gradual abolition of those arhi- 
trary and unjust arrangements by which the order of nature is dts- 
turbed.”” 
Then our country will present a picture of prosperity and happt- 
ness, such as nor Greek nor Roman ever dared even to fancy poss!- 
ble. The business of Government will then be so far simplified, as 
to consist solely in protecting individual rights and promoting tn- 
ternal improvements. As it will have little to do, we may hope that 
that little will be wel/ done and cheaply done. No individual wil) en- 


of organization, superior excellence of conduct, or from ditference 
of accidental circumstances, which difference of accidental circum- 
stances, under laws and institutions perfectly simple, just, and equal, 
can never produce any great degree of social unhappiness. The 
mental and moral ch2racter of the great body of the people will then 
be greatly improved, for they will receive that ‘education which 
necessarily results from the [natural]‘political order of society.”— 
This is **the modification of. human affairs to which they have of 
themselves a tendency to approach.” Such will be “social order 
which is the result of the wisdom of nature, and not of haman con- 
trivance.”? Such will be the necessary consequence of simply * pre- 
tecting the rights of individuals, and allowing to each as complete a 
liberty as is compatible with the rights of his fellow citizens. 

Then will be seen the truth of the declaration of the great moral 
poet, Alexander Pope, “‘ that truce self-love and social are the same.” 
From the natural desire ot every man to better his condition, every 
man, being protected in the enjoyment of what his labor produces 
and his economy saves, will exert his abilities to advance his own in- 
terest, without injuring his neighbor; and such, in advancing his 
own interest, will promote the welfare of the communi y. 

For the accomplishment of this end, it is not necessary that the 
self-interest of the great body of the community should be enlight- 
ened in a moral, religious, or philosophical sense. Neither is it ne- 
cess ry that ourrulers shonid become just and virtuous, and intelli 
gent in the sense in whic! the truly great and good are just and vir- 
tuous and intelligent. We call not for miracles. All that 1s neces- 
sary is, that those who direct public opinion should become convin- 
ced * that the perfection of political wisdom consists not in incumber 
ing the machine of gaverninent with newer contrivances to obviate 
every partial inconvenience, but in removing gradually, aud imper- 
ceptibly, the obstacles which disturb the order of natur:.”” 

The selfishness of widividuals, operating, tren, in its own proper 
character of exclusive regard to individual good, but prevented from 
consulting that good at the expease ef the good of other members 
of the community, * will contribute more thao all the labors of mo- 
ralizers to secure the virtue and the happiness of all the classes of 
mankind ;” and thus, without ‘¢a miraculous reformation in the mo- 
ral character of the people,” effected either by ** State Guardianship 
of children,” ar by any other ** new system of education,” a politi- 
cal order will be established in which the one half of society will no 





to offer at present, in answerto the question by which they were 


suggested. 


have adopted its conciusions. 
** In the first place, then, I think it of importance to reffiark, that 
the object of the economical system ought by no means to be con- 


founded (as I believe it commonly is in this conntry) with that of | 


the Utopian plans of government, which have, at different times, 


| been offered to the world ; and which have so often excited the just 
| ridicule of the more Sober and reasonable inquirers. Ofthese plans, 
by far the greater number proceed on the supposition that the social | 


order is entirely the effect of human art ; and that whenever this or- 


| der is imperfect, the evil may be traced to some want of foresight on 
or to some inattention of the magistrate | 
| to the complicated structure of that machine of which he regulates | 


the part of the legislator ; 


the movements. The project of reform, therefore, which such 
plans involve, are, in general, well entitled to all the ridicule and 
contempt they have met with; inasmuch as they imply an arrogant 


| and presumptuous belief in their authors, of the superiority of their | 


own political segacity, tu the accumulated wisdom of former ages 


Published, and for sale at 40 Thompson st., | j-ading views (so far as I am able to judge) proceed on the follow- 


and at the office of the Free Enquirer, “‘ Vice 
UNMASKED, an Essay: being a consideration of the 
Influence of Law ou the Moral Essence of “ian, 
with other Reflections 
Price $1 00. A liberal discount to wholesale pur- 
chasers. Feb. 6 


ALMER’S “ PRINCIPLES OF 
NATURE.”—This Day Published, at 40 
‘Thompson st., ‘* The Principles of Nature; or, a De- 
velopment of the Moral Causes of Happiness and 
Misery among the Human Species. Ly Elihu 
Palmer.”’? Wath a correct Likeness of the Author 
The work contains 202 pages 12mo. Price 75 


cents. Mar. 13. 
Avs ALUABLE NEW WORK. Will 


be published, as soon as a sufficient number 


By P. W. Grayson.”— | 


| prehension; but by protecting the rights of individuals,and by allowing 


} 


| 


} 


| prejudices, on a skilful management of which all the old systems of 


of subscribers are obtammed, ‘*GOUOD SENSE: or, 


Natural Ideas opposed to Ideas that are Super- 
natural; being a Translation from the ‘ Bons Sens’ 
ofthe Curé Meslier.”?” The work will be comprised 


' ter has been obviously suggested by that rapid improvement which 


in abont 150 pages 12mo , and will be furnished to | 


subscribers in boards, for 30 cents. 
Subscriptions received at the oflice of the Free 
Enquirer, in the Hall of Science. May |}. 





| PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 
eF ‘Thompson street, The Philosophical 
Dictionary of M. De Voltaire. 
of the Author, 
Price—calf binding, $1 25, sheep, $1 00, 
boards, 75 cents. A liberal discount made 
to those who purchase wholesale. Feb. 6. 


ROSPECTUS of a Work to be 


published by Subscription. S. 4. Muckey’s 


of the Ancients, and his Theory of Time, wiih 
plates and diagrams, and his notes considered ; 
with aiditional notes, by J. Watson, M D., 
To be published in Three Parts, at 50 cents 4 Part. 
The subscription to be paid in advance, to Mr. 
KNEELAND, or to any persun he may appoint 
The publication to commence whenever five hun- 
dred persons have become subscribers, and delivered 
in parts upon its execution, 
_ Or if five hundred persons subscribe one dollar and 
fifty cents each, the whole work will be printed atone 
ttme, and delivered as soon as it can be put into 
boards—the Parts then to be delivered in Parts, at 
the option of the subscribers for Parts. May 1. 


ae eget REPORTS.—A neat 
eF edition (on a sheet, suitable for framing,) of 
the two Reports of Col. R M. Johnson, in the’ on- 
gress of the United States, on the Sunday Mail 
Question, is just published, and for sale at the office 
of the Free Enquirer, 359 Broome strcet, andat the 
Subscription Reading Room, Fulton st. Price 6 
cents Mar. 27. 











r}\HE APOCRYPHAL NEW TEsS- 


TAMENT, beng all the Gospels, Epistles, | 


and other pieces now extant, attributed in the first 
four centuries to Jesus Christ, his apostles and their 
companions, and not includedin the New Testament, 
&ec. From the London edition. 
A few copies of the above work -have been receiv- 
ed, and are for sale, at 40 Thompson st. Price 75 
. cents Jan 2 


TYHE NEW BOOK OF CHRO- 


. NICLES, as translated from the original He- | 


brew, by a learned Rabbi price 6 cents, is for sa 
at 40 Thompson street. Mar. 27 
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REVIEW of the Evidences 
Christiauity, by Abner Kneeland, for sai 


40 T hompson sirect. Price 50 cents Jan. % 





FR EMOVAL.— George H. Ev; 


has removed from Ma, 40 to No. 38 The: 
-on street, , 


May 


‘as IMPRACTICAL and VISIONARY 
With a Life | 


and a correct Likeness.— | 


ing suppositions: First, that the SOCLAL ORDER is, in the most 
essential respects, the RESULT OF THE WISDOM OF NATURE, 
and not of human contrivance ; and, therefore, that the proper bu- 
siness of the politician, 1s not to divide his attention among all the 
different parts ofa mach se, which is far too complicated for his com- 


to each as complete liberty as is compatible with the perfect security | 
of the rights of his fellow citizens ; to remove every obstacle which 
the prejudices and vices of man have opposed to the establishment of 
that order which society has a tendency to assume. Secondly, that in 
proportion to the progress and the diffusion of knowledge, those 


policy preceeded, must gradually disappear ; and, consequently, 
that, (whatever may be his predilection for ancient usages) the in- 
evitable course of events imposes on the politician the necessity of 
forming his ineasures ou more solid and permanent principles, than 
those by which the world has hitherto been governed. Both of these 
suppositions are of modern origin. The former, so far as 1 know, 
was first stated and illustrated by the French economists. The lat- 


has actually taken place in every part of Europe, where the press 
has enjoyed a moderate share of liberty. | 
‘It may be further remarked, with respect to the greater part of 
the plans proposed by utopian projectors, thatthey proceed on the 
supposiiion of a miraculous reformation in the moral character of a 
people, to he effected by some new system of education. ALL SUCH 
PLANS (as Mr. Hume has justly observed) may be safely abandoned 





apply to the economical system, the chief expedient of which, for pro- 


Such an account I attempt with the greater satisfaction, | 
that the reading views of the earliest and mest enlightened patrons | 
of the economical system have, in my opinion, been not more mis- | 
represented by its opponents, than misappreliended by some who | 


| longer be doomed ‘to indigence, to fraud, to servility, to ignorance, 
| to superstition ; and the other haif to be the slaves of all the follies 
| and vices which result from the insolence of rank, and the selfish- 
ness of opulence.” We shali then have a republican system of so- 
ciety as wellas republican form of government, and enjoy as much 
happiness as is compatibie with this our terrestrial and prepratory 
| state of existence. 

CE OE CR A ET SORE DOO © MTL AE 


FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 30. 
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| GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC SCI 
No. 3. 
| 


IOOLS. 
Can public schools become places of seclusion from the 

| vices of society? 

boarding schools they may, if properly conducted. 


| editor of the Philadelphia Gazette thinks there is no chance 
lof that. We cannot agree with him. 
! 


| 


| expressed our inclination to accede toa suggestion offered 


from Bucks county, that * each school district should be a 


joy an advantage over another, except what arises from superiority | 


votes of their fellow-citizens, and the whole expense and 

| management of which are open to public inspection—we 
| cannot see why such schools must needs be ill conducted 
and extravagant; why the labor of the scholars should be 
unproductive, and the expense (as our friend of the Gazette 
| supposes) four times what (in strict economy) it need be. 

In conclusion—while we admit the general principle that 
government ought only to interfere fo protect the rights of in- 
dividuals, we cannot see that when it assures to each child 
food, clothing and education, it oversteps the prescribed 
‘limits. If a parent cannot or will not provide for the educa- 
ition of his or her child, that child’s natural rights. are 
| (whether wilfully or innocently on the part of the parent) en- 
‘croached upon. The child is deprived of the power of be- 
comiig an intelligent being ; and just in proportion as the 
victim is helpless, and the effects of such deprivation cruel, 
in the same proportion is the injustice great. The loss toa 
child, of an arm or a leg, would (generally speaking) be less 
influential for evil on its after life, than the loss of educa 
tion. And shall government interfere to preserve its limbs, 
and not to preserve its mind? Shall it protect against the 
lesser injustice, and take no thought for the greater one? 

We conceive that our opponents’ arguments go to dis- 
prove the expediency of permitting the state government to 
interfere, unnecessarily, in the internal management of the 
public schools, but do not go to show that to provide for some 
equal and public system of instruction for all children, is a 
work of supererogation in government. 

And with this remark, we conclude our reply to his able 











Not if they be day schools only. As} 


We have never pro- 
posed that the State Government should interfere in the in- 
The case is very different ‘with the economical system of which the | ternal management of public schuvols: on the contrary, we 


separate concern, managed and supported by all the taxable | 
inhabitants residing therein, and subject to no state, county, | 





or township, except so far as is necessary to get the dis- 
tricts properly divided and limited.” 


| and important strictures. 


| 


* We repeat, that we are not prepared to recommend this plan, 


| not having maturely considered it. 


Z 


lo 











{y= We have brought our reply to the Philadelphia Ga- 
ette to a close sooner than we might otherwise have done, 


'in order to reply to, and notice several articles that, for a day 


r two, have been accumulating on our hands. 


Among 


them are the observations of several papers on our proposal 
‘for an anti-abuse Society among editors. 


Also an article 


from the Troy Farmers’ Register, and some remarks by the 


e 


| 
| 


ditor of the Philadelphia Gazette, relative to the laws for 


i the collection of debts. 








Sarem Mvuroer.—The court before which the trials growing out 


lof the murder of Mr. White, at Salem, were to take place, has ad- 


\J 


Sut the | 


| 


c 





| tressins 


s 


a 


journed to ‘Tuesday August 3, in consequence of the death of Chief. 


ustice Parser, which we announced on Wednesday 


IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival at Boston of the ship Dover, Capt. Bursley, from 





Liverpool, whence she sailed onthe 22d ult. we have received the 
ollowing important news, contained in a letter from our attentive 


orrespondent, Mr. Willmer, dated 
LIVERPOOL, 22d June, 12 o’clock, A. M. 
The only thing which absorbs the public attention here is the dis-~ 
g situation of the King. My private information from Wind- 
or Castle direct, whichis up to two o’clock on Monday morning, 
nd received by express, states that each succeeding hour is expect- 


r 
— 


We are not prepared | ed to close the reign of our ilustricus monarch; recovery is impos 


to say (for we have not sufficiently considered the details) | sible. 
that this is the best plan; but if some such plan were adop- | 
ted, we cannot see how the Gazette editor's objections to it, | correspondent relative to the King. He had been better several days 


as a.mischievons interference ef government, would lie.— 
The State Government need only lay off the districts, pass 
a law that schools of such or such a general character, be 
established therein, and leave the particular management and 
even (if that be thought best,*) the expense, to be borne by 
the citizens of each district. 

This, in our opinion, would meet the Gazette editor’s ob- 
jections regarding theinterference of government. 

But, he says, “good teachers could not be procured.” — 


| We have proposed that teacliers be eligible by the citizens 
But this objection does not | of each district, and that the parents be permitted and invi- | 


t 





The London papers of the 21st June confirm the statement of our 


revicus, but a refapse had removed all hope of further relief. 
The Chancellor of tue Exchequer had consented to a partial're- 


| duction of the duties on sugar, 


The elections in France were to commence on the 23d of June. 
The cotton market at Liverpool had improved. Sales of Am2ri- 


can had been made at an advance of jd. perlb. The salesof tha 
week were 23,500 bales, and the import 19,411, 


The ships‘ Wm. Thompson and Josephine, for this port, sailed 


fram Liverpool on the 17th of June. 


The Boston Patriot of yesterday, received this morning, contains 


the following in a postscript. 


Landing of the French at Algiers.—Paris dates are to June 19.—. 


moting moral improvement, is not that education which depends on | ted to visit the classes, say on a certain day in the week, to| A telegraphic despatch dated Sidi erach, June 14,10 A. M. had 


the attention and care of our instructors, but AN EDUCATION | judge how far each teacher was faithful and capable. We | been received stating that the troops had disembarked at 4 o’clock 
| WHICH NECESSARILY RESULTS FROM THE POLITICAL | 


ORDER OF SOCIETY. ‘* How ineffectual” said the Roman poet, 
“‘ are the wisest ‘laws, if they not be supported by good morals *” 
How ineffectual, (say the economists) are al! our efforts to prescrve 


the morals of a people, ifthe laws which regulate the politicai order, 


doom the one half of mankind to indigence, to fraud, to servility, to | 


. ‘ignorance, to superstition ; and the other half to be the slaves of all 
Demonstrations of the Mythological Astronomy | 
1 


} . . a . / — ee . j 

' dinate accumulation of wealth in.the hands of individuals, which we | , . baptist) . : . . 
Seg . hides tional expense) ought to receive higher compensa- 

every where meet with in moder» Europe, were gradually diminished | him addition I 5 g I ; 


the follies and vices which result from the insolence of rank, and 
the selfishness of opulence ? Suppose for a moment, that the inor- 


by abolishing the law of entails, and by establishing a perfect free- 


‘dom of commerce and of industry ; 1t is almost self-evident, that this 


|simple alteration in the order of society, an alteration which has | : 
| Wewould recommend also, that one of more central 


-schools be established in each state, at the state expense, 


| 
| 


| 


‘ 
‘ 





been often demonstrated to be the most effectual nd the most infalli- 
ble measure for promoting the wealth and population of a country, 
would cotribute more than all the labors of moralists, to secure the 
virtue and the happiness of a}l the classes of mankind. 


therefore dues not proceed upon any exaggerated conception of 
the efficacy of human policy. On the contrary, it requires only (like 
most of the other expedients proposed by this system) the GRADU- 
AL abolition of those arbitrary and unjust arrangemenis by which 
the order of nature is disturbed.” 

These sentiments were proclaimed by DUGALD STEWART, in 
his lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, in Scot!aad, in 
the year 1788. In 1792, he published them in the first volume of his 
works. Ifhe had foreseen the agitation in America, in the year 1830, 
of the question of * State Guardianship of children,” he could not 
have written any thing more appropriate. We have printed some 
of his remarks in italics and capital letters, that their applicability 
to the present dispute may be immediately discerned. 

Such of our friends as are believers in what is called the “* Ameri- 
can System,” must not start at the words ** perfect freedom of indus- 
try and commerce.” The removal ofall restrictions from foreign 
rade, while other nations enforce prohibitory edicts, is a question 
of temporary expediency, on which honest and rational men may dif- 
‘er. In its decision, we must have reference to the peculiar circum- 

‘onces of our own country and those with which it matntains com- 
ercial connections. An individual may believe it politic to impose 

ery high duties on imports, in the exesting state of things, and yet 
ive a full assent to the general truths of political economy in their 
stract signification. The proper application of these truths is fre- 
antly avery nice and a very difficult undertaking. = 

The juuicious application of these fundamental principles in the 

“4irs of internal government, is what is most desirable. if they had 

-er been departed from in the regulation of domestic trade, 10 

_s of industrious citizeas could have been reduced to « conditio: 
‘iring the intervention of Government to protect them from for 
competition. The disputes about the tariff, which now threat 
» convulse our Union from its centre to its circumference, 
ihe never have risen. ? 
: — are of domestic origin. They have been occasioned “ b» 
trusting too little to the operation of those simple institutions 
ch mature and justice recommend.” In the emphatic language 
cripture, ** God made man upright, but they have sought out ma- 





: “y inventions.” 


In the same book we read, that “they who make 


i 


| think that if good teachers are tu be found in the land at all, | that morning, and al] were on shore. The enemy had been driven 


It is worthy | 
too of remark, that such a plan of reformation does not require, for ' 
its accomplishment, any new, and complicated institutions, and , 


they may be obtained in this manner. ‘Their salaries ought 
not to be extravagant: but they ought to be such as to se- 
cure an easy competence, and render the situation (in as far 
as money can do it) respectable. We think that zo public 
officer (except when his situation necessarily entails upon 


tion than a public teacher. 
situation. 


Not one holds a more important 


for the training of competent teachers—and perhaps this ought 
to precede any other step. 
The Gazette editor says: ‘* Want of Education is indeed 


education?’ In very many cases, want of means; and, in 
many more, the excusable (if not honest) pride, which pre- 
vents parents sending their children to free day-schools 


t where they will be looked upon as charity scholars. 


Not one working man in ten, can afford to support his 
children till the age of 17 or 18 at any school, free or not; 
and until aut have the opportunity of doing so, the same ar- 
tificial and unjust distinctions—the same luxury and pover- 
ty—the same pride and servility—as now exist, wil] continue 
to make this a Republic in name rather than in deed. 

Let not the Philadelphia editor suppose that we under- 
value the importance of doing away all unjust, unequal and 
unnecessary legislative restrictions, and thus suffering so- 
ciety to return to what he calls ‘its natura) equilibrium.” 
This is all-important; and what aid we can give to effect it, 
shall not, (we promise him,) be withheld. But we are not 
inclined to trust to such repeals alone, however beneficial, 
to produce equality of intelligence among our citizens, by 
establishing education for all on a footing befitting a re- 
public. 

The editor of the Gazette thinks that if, on the principle 
that want of education is the cause of vice, we argue that 
government should interfere to remove the cause, we might 
equally argue that, (as poverty and idleness are also causes 





the cause of many evils, but what is the cause of want of 


4 








bf 


from his position, and their batteries had been taken possession, of, 


‘he head quarters were at Turetta Chica. The fleet was at anchor 


in Sidi Ferach Bay. 


Notwithstanding this favorable news, the French 3 per cents fell 


from 77f. 50c. to 77f. 30c. which was ascribed by the correspondent 
of the London Herald to the Liberaux, who made great efforts to 
defeat the hopes of Ministers, founded on the despatch. 


The Dover sailed in company with the Julius Cesar for Philadel- 


phia, and Grecian for Boston, 


ey 


A Frenclfpaper asserts, on the authority of a letter from London, 





that’the English corvette which landed at Algiers to carry away the 


English families, brought away the treasure of the Dey, which is 


now in the ‘S‘hames, ready to be invested in the English funds and 
Bank. j 





ELEVENTH WARD—PUBLIC MEETING. 

At a mecting of the Mechanics and other Working Men of the 
Eleventh Ward, held at the Working Men’s Hall, corner of North 
and Christie-streets, pursuant to public notice, given agreeably to 
the recommendation of the General Executive Committee, on Mon- 
day evening, July 26th, JAMES DEVOE was called to the chair, 
and Tuappevs B. Grover appointed secretary- 


On motion, the call of the meeting was read and the following res- 
olations adopted : ) 
Resolved, That we proceed to select a suitable delegate to the 
STATE CONVEN'ION of the Farmers, Mechanics and other Work- 
ing Men, to meet at such place and time as may hereafter be agreed 
upon, for the purpose of nominating candidates for State Officers. 
Mr. WILLIAM. H. BALL, was unanimously selected. ' 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, and published in the Tail Sentinel and 
Evening Journal. JAMES DEVOE, Chairman. 
T. B Guover, Secretary. 


| 
; TENTH WARD. 

The independent Mechanics and Working Men, 
and their adherents, friends to the rights of Man, the 
rights of property, free and universal Education, not 
guided by the blue light of pa ee nor led by 2 
bloated aristocracy, and coalesced with both—are re- 
quested by a number of the Vigilence Committee of 
the Tenth Ward, to mect at the Military Hall, corner of Grand 
and Ludlow streets, on Monday evening, 2d August, at 8 o’clock, 
to select a suitable delegate to represent the ward in the STATE 
CONVENTION to be held at Rochester, or such other place as may 
be agreed on hereafter. July 29, 1930. 




















: [From the Woodstock Observer-] 
WORKING MEN’S MEETING, AT WOODSTOCK, Vt. 


Ata meeting of the working class held by adjournment at the 
Court house, on the 7th inst/ Deac. Elias Thomas was chosen Mod- 
erator. .. 

Voted, to hear the report of the committee chosen at the last 
meeting, which report was read as ‘ollows : 


REPORT, 


The committee chosen at the last meeting of the laboring class of 
the citizens of Woodstock, to consider of existing grievances, have 
attended to that duty, and beg leave to report— 

That there is an inequality between the condition of the laborers 
and non-laborers amongst us, is too plain to be disputed. Industry 
does not receive its proportionate reward; for while those of the 
former class are becoming poorer, the latter are growing rich on the 
toils of those who labor. he experience of every day will convince 
us of these truths. But these evils are not confined to this place, 
orto this State. In every quarter of the Union have complants 
arisen that the poorer class are becoming enslaved. These evils can 
no longer be endured—further forbearance would be a crime to 
American freemen. Thestandard of independence is reared, and 
already we hear that the laboring class are asserting their rights in 
all parts of the land. In Pennsylvania, in New York, in Massachu- 
eetts, and other places, the flame is spreading, and, in all probabili- 
ty, will spon pervade the whole Union. The laborers, or those who 
produce the wealth of the country, will no longer be controlled by 

the drones, or those who consume that wealth; and in the cause of 
liberty, Vermont will not be idle. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the best and most effectual 
method of diminishing the number of the non-laborers, is to take 
away the means by which they live. If their number can be reduc- 
ed, some benefit tothe community must ensue. As one means of ef- 
fecting this great object, your Committee would urge the necessity 
of making a united exertion to do away the present universal system 
of credit, especially on small sums. This extensive practice of 
credit is ruinous. It has been computed that goods are sold in this 
— to the amount of seventy-five thousand dollars annually. Is 
not this great sum larger than real necessity demands? Would not 
ready pay diminish one ®@urth of this great sum? And when we 
consider that in consequence of the baleful system of credit, a large 
proportion. of this great amount is collected by means of writs and 
executions, with cost so heaped upon cost, that it will frequently 
amount to more than the original debt, the reflecting mind becomes 
paralyzed with astonishment at the vast sums lost to the community 
in consequence of this evil. By being indulged with credit, the pur- 
chaser buys more than is necessary, xnd pays more for hia goods 
than they are worth. It is incumbent then on the laboring class to 
apply a remedy for this evil. Individual exertion will compass no- 
thing—but united exertion will effect every thing. 

But not only are we oppressed in a pecuniary point of view, but 
our rights as freemen are infringed. e have been fast verging to- 
wards an aristocracy. One class amongst us seem to think they 
have an exclusive claim to offices of trust and profit, and an exclu- 
sive claim to make and administer laws. It cannot be denied that 
lawyers have an undue share of public offices. We wish to proscribe 
no man, nor any class of men, from,public office—we will allow to 
lawyers their proportional share, but no more. By allowing them 
to monopolize office, and by submitting to their extravagant fees, we 
submit to an aristocracy in Fact, if it is not soin name. It also tends 
to their rapid and unnecessaty increase amongst us. Young men, 
whether with talents or without, on choosing an occupation to fol- 
low through hfe, finding on the one hand, the choice of any mechan- 
ic art, will lead to obscurity, contempt and poverty ;—while on the 
other hand, the choice of a profession will consequently lead to fame, 
preferment and wealth, will naturally, and with good reason, choose 
the latter. And if all our youths choose professions, who wil! then 
produce the wealth ? 

That we have reason to complain of this increase may be inferred 
ftom the fact, that when any particular class of laborers become too 
nuinerous, there will be a consequent reduction in the price of their 
labor, and in the articles of their manufacture. But the reverse of 
this is the case with professiona] men. Experience,teaches us, that 
the more numerous they become, the higher will be their charges, 
as they must live. By allowing them therefore to monopolize all 
public employment, we help to torge the chains by which we are en- 
slaved. Let us no longer tolerate this evil—in spite of the sneers 
of office-holders, let us be vigilant in defence of our rights. Ifhold- 
ing office is a burden, it is time that those engrossing it should be 
relieved of its burden—if it is a source of profit, it is reasonable that | 
those who have long enjcyed its emoluments, should be willing to 
share it with others equally well qualified. For it is not a fact, as 
ts frequently asserted, that lawyers are the only class fitted for pub- 
lic employment—history does not warrant it. There have been men 
of the laboring class, who, when brought forward on the theatre of 
pene life, have exhibited talents fully suited to any emergency of 

betimes. In proof of this, we would refer with pride to that Con- 
gress of °76, which declared our Independence. That august as- 
sembly contained more of the laboring class and less lawyers, than 
any Congress which has succeeded it—but a more talented set of | 
men, or a purer band of patriots never sat in conclave. Nor can we 
expect that any set of men will so legislate as to deprive themselves 
of a living, or that lawyers, whose interests are promoted by litiga- 
tion, will be very anxious ‘to enact laws having a tendency to dis- 
courage that evil. The practice of the law is, at best, but a neces- 
sary evil, and if the vast sums Low lavished on those engaged ia its 
practice, should be raised from the community by a direct tax, it | 
—eer raise an insurrection from one end of the continent to the | 
other. 

Your committee would beg leave to point out some laws which 
cre impolitic in their tendency, unjust in their operation, and ap- 

arently intended to enrich one class at the expense of the other. 

The most apparent of these is the Jaw allowing imprisonment for 
debt. Here is a law which directly defeats its ostensible object. 
No man can earn money when shut up in prison. But on this sub- 
ject, public oe is setting so strongly against it, that it is unne- 
ceasary to enlarge. And when we consider that every successive 
Governor of this state, and almost every Governor in New-England, 
have for years denounced it in their annual messages, and urged that 
this relic of barbarism should be blotted from our statute books, 
while no solitary voice was raised in its defence—nay, while even 
its constitutionality is doubted, and no one is able to place his finger 
on that page of our constitution which sanctions this monstrous in- 
ustice—it may be thonght unaccountable that it should be retained. 
ut there are some, who are interested in its continuance—thereis 
4 secret influeace among us, which works fbenind the curtain, and 
controls our reason and interest. Your Committee would recom- 
mend instructions to our representative, and a petition to the Le- 
gislature, for the repeal of the law ailowing imprisonment for debt, 
unconnected and unshackied with any other subject whatever. The 
constitution declares that ALL MEN SHALL BE PROTECTED IN THE 3NJOY- 
ment oF tive, LIBERTY, anv property; let us not, thereforc, beg 
the repeal of this obnoxious law as a boon, but demand it as a right. 

Your committee would further recommend, as a means of reducing 
this legal tax on community, such an alteration in the laws as would 
make one attachment on property answer for all the creditors who 
would file their claims, and obtaim judgment for the same, previous 
to the sale of pooper so attached, thereby making an equal division 
according to the amount, without regard to priority of attachment. 
This would prevent the cost on half the suits which are now issued, 
and would be more just in its operations. 





| if the duty of founding public schools is not. 


collect for a few hours’ services more than the laboring man can 
make in as many weeks. Although it is triumphantly asserted by 
those of the craft, that there is ‘* no disputing a doctor’s bill,” yet we 
must make a united exertion, and have their charges brought toa 
fair equality with our own. If there are more professional men in 
this town than are sufficient to do all the business of the county, 
(and there is no doubt such is the fact,) this is no reason the public 
should support thei without labour. Let them turn their leisure 
moments to some useful employment. Because a physician is ne- 
eessary in case of sickness, is it equally necessary we should support 
a host of them? If it is necessary the sick should be attended to, it 
is equally necessary that the dead should be interred with decency. 
But who ever thought of allowing our worthy friend who is ever 
ready with his services on that occasion, to charge and collect such 
a sum therefor as would support him without labor? If allowed in 
one case, it should be in the other. 


The committee would wish not to be misunderstood. They 
would not make an indiscriminate attack upon professional men, or 
to divest them of theirrighis. It is only whenthey are too numer- 
ous that we complain of them. There are amongst us, lawyers of 
exalted talents, and honorable feelings,—and instead of decrying 
them, we would bear testimony to their worth. 


In conclusion, the committee would observe they are aware of 
the opposition to be encountered in taking this stand in defence of 
our rights. Already 1s misrepresentation busy in distorting our mo- 
tives. Weare charged with being office-seekers—but those making 
the charge do not come with such clean hands as might be expected. 
Weare charged with being Deists and Intide!s. On one hand it is 
alleved we are under Masonic influence—on the other hand, it is 
said as confidently we are all Anti-Masons. Weare charged with 
being Agrarians and Levellers, and that we intend to ase the guil- 
lotine. Of such charges let our consciences dcquit us, and let our 
conduct to the world give the lie to such base and unfounded calum- 
nies. Let us go foward with a steady pace in defence of our rights, 
—paying no attention to the different parties or sects in our way, re- 
membering that ‘‘ united we stand, divided we fall.” Let us not 
desist till the laborer is restored to his just and proper influence in 
society, and man is, as of right he ought to be, free, equal, and in 
dependent. 

n view of this the committee propose the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

esolved, That imprisonment for debt is a relic of barbarism, 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution, which declares that * ali 
men shall be protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty and proper- 
ty,”’ and ought to be obolished. 

Resolved, That such an alteration should be made in the laws of 
attachment that one writ will hold good for all creditors. 

Resolved, That no company or banking institution should be in- 
gpm unless the stockholders’ private property is holden for its 

ebts. 

Resolved, That we consider that professional men, particularly 
lawyers, hold more than a due share of the public offices. 

Resolved, That we will hereafter use all honorable exertions to 
correct public opinion on this subject, and to inculcute the doctrine 
that claims for office shall be founded only on merit. 

Resolved, That in our dealings with professional men, we will 
use our endeavors to reduce their fees to a fair level with the wages 
of a laboring man. 

ELIAS THOMAS, Moderator. 

Davin Warson, Secretary. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette 
THE PROPER OBJECT OF GOVERNMENT. 

We remarked ona former vccasion that the controversy between 
the editor of the New-York Sentinel and ourselves, related to the 
true theory of government. He is for resolving the whole business 
of legislation into the éducation of youth. We are for bringing so- 
ciety into that condition, in which every parent shall be able to edu- 
cate his own children 

The exact nature of ile difference between us, will be made ap- 
parent, by a re-publication of one or two of our objections to the 
system of State Instruction, with the comments they called forth 


| from the editor of the Sentinel. 


Gur first general objection to universal education, at the expense 
of the public, was as follows : 

Ist. It imposes on government a duty which is not strictly incum- 
bent on government. The proper object of government is the pro- 


| tection of each individual in the enjoyment of his natural rights, de- 


fending him from foreign aggression end domestic vielence, and lea- 
ving him free to pursue his own happiness in the manner best adapt- 
ed to that end, provided only, that 1n following his own inclination 
in the pursuit of happiness, he does not injure his neighbor. In ad- 
dition to thus establishing justice between man and man, it is the bu- 
siness of government to facilitate intercourse between different 
parts of the country by making and keeping in repair roads, canals, 
and bridges. : 

On these propositions, the New York Sentinel made the following 
remarks: 

** We should like to know what duty is incumbent on government, 
It is the duty of a ma- 
gistrate when he hears of acrime about to be committed, to take 
ineasures to prevent it ; if he neglect so to do, he violates his duty. 
Do we not know that hundreds, nay thousands of crimes are com- 
mitted annually in these states which an intelligent education given 
to those who have committed them, would most certainly have pre- 
vented ? And shall it be esteemed the duty of government to pre- 
vent the robber’s midnight aggression ; and nof to prevent those ha 
bits and feelings which make a man a robber atall? Shall it be es- 
teemed the duty of the government to arrest the murderer’s arin, 


, and not to arrest the spirit of murder as it springs up in the neglect- 


ed soil of ignorance? Oris it wiser to suffer evil, and then punish 
it, than to prevent the growth of evil at all? 

** Is it not the duty of government to preveni and repress disorder, 
anarchy, vice, crime, and pauperism ? Can these be effectually pre 
vented or repressed, except by public education ?” 

Undoubtedly good education would prevent many crimes, and 
since it is only through the affection of the mother, and the watchful 
care of the father, continually exercised from youth to adolescence, 
that a trudy good education can be obtained, Government should en- 
deavor to bring society into that condition in which every parent 
shall be able to perrorm this duty to hischildren. Ifthe editor of 
the Sentinel had carried his analysis but one degree further, he 
would have discovered that the bad education which many children 
receive, is the consequence of the natural equilthrium of society ha- 
ving been destroyed by positive institutions, which are unjust in 
their principle, or unequal in their operation. Want of education 
is the cause of many crimes ; but what 1s the cause of the want of 
education ? 

To find a remedy in special legislation for each particular evil that 
is caused by a misapplication of the general powers of government, 
is impossible. Want of education is not the only cause of crime. 
Poverty isa frequent cause. On the principles of the New York 
Sentinel, Government should raise a fund bv special taxation, in or- 
der to fill the pockets of this class of the criminaily disposed, to 
leave them no temptation to steal. Again, idleness is a frequent 
cause of crime. Oi the same principle, severe iaws should be enac- 
ted compeiling every individual to be constantly employed. 

All laws of this kind, are, however, as we shall hereafter show, 
entirely unnecessary, if there be no misapplication of the general 
powers of government in the protection of the rights of individuals 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which rights require 
nothing more for their protection, than the punishment of offences 
committed againstthem. Only let government protect each individ- 





With the evils of the present system we are all acquainted—for 
it isa common topic of complaint. Writ after writ is issued, against | 
the same person, and upon the same property, tending only to over- | 
whelm him with costs who was already sufficiently overwhelmed | 
with debt. In these cases, it generally happens that the first attach- | 
ing creditor has inveigled the unfortunate debtor to increase his | 
debt, for the very purpose of breaking him down, an® getting his 
property without a fair equivalent. Such vultures are ever on the | 
alert—while the poorer creditor, who is in his workshop, attending | 

to his business, knows nothing of this alarm until it is too late, and | 
generally loses his claim. e are willing that property should al- 
ways be held answerable for debts, but wish that done with the least 
possible loss. The only objection to the system now proposed is, 
that it-will reduce the lawyer’s and sheriff’s business, and conse- 
quently injure them. But what of that? Who ever refused his ex- 
ertiong to stop the conflagration of a building, from the considera- 
tion that the carpenter would be benefited from its destruction? 
Who ever thought of neglecting the use of all means to stop the 
ravages of the yellow fever, or any alarming epidemic, from the con- 
‘sideration that physicians would lose employment ? 

Your committee believe that there are some other laws, which 
bear harder upon class than another, and to which they would wish 
to call your attention. Such are the laws incorporting banks and 
other companies, where the private property of the stockholders is not 
Hable for its debts. Of the injustice of this law, we have had an 
example in our very oe maa nt Further, the law holds the me- 
chanie answerable for all mistakes in his business, and that he must 
make good to his customer all losses which may ensue through his 
negligence or ignorance. How is it with the et ed Is he under 
similar responsibility? We think not. It does happen, that after 
actions have progressed come length, and cost has accumulated to a 
great amount, there will be discovered a flaw in the writ, or some 
other technical informality, which will be judged sufficient to quash 
the whole proceeding. Does the lawyer pay the cost in this case ? | 
By no means—ig@p uafortunate client must foot the bill. 





administration of the laws, res 
‘ith commenneble liberality, the law says that a mechanic shai! 
haye tools enough to carry on his business. But a farmer's ploug! 
- and cart are said not to be exempted, although 
Tn spite of the law allowing a mechanic his tools, we hav 
fakeu from him, and decided that his tools were not t 
nd that he was an artist, or some other pretext equally frive 
fous. However such things may be nacteel by law, or rather i. 
the of the law, they are directly opposed to comm: 
gense, ought to be put down. 

‘Tn order to bring the two classes more on a level, your commiti: 
would recommend a reduction of jawyers’ and sheriffs’ fees, as v 
gs the charges of professional men generally. There is no rea: 
dr jostien that a lawyer or a dortor ehonld be allowed to chagge an. 


, 
Furthermore, there is an inequality, either in the laws, or in the 


ual from force and from fraud, both at home and abroad, and there 
will be no occasion for coercive lawsto make men industrious and 
economical. Protected in the fruits of their industry and economy, 
they will not require the assistance of the State in the education of 
their children. ‘ 

Our second objection to throwing the duty of educating children 
off the parent and on the governmett, was as follows : 

2d. The addition of other objects, such as school establishments, 
church establishments, and the like, makes the affairs of government 
unnecessarily complicated ; and by distracting the attention of the 
public authuritics, causes even the few things that properly apper- 
tain to government to be badly managed. IJ/'strict justice were done 
in the world, there would be little room for the exercise of charity If 
we wish that our Goverment should answer the end for which it has 
been instituted, we must simplify its operations as much as possible. 

To this the New York Sentinel replied, by an extension of the ar- 
gument it had offered in opposition to our first obiection. We copy 
such of the editor’s remarks as have an immediate bearing upon the 
point at issue. 

‘* No one can be more desirous than we, that the laws of govern- 
ment should be simplified. But we cannot see the propriety of lea- 
ving out the most umportant of governmental duties by way of sim- 
plifying them.” 

» * * a eo riog x * * * 

‘* The Gazette says traly, that ‘ if strict justice were done in the 
world, there would be little roo for the exerciseof charity.” Let 
strict justice, and no more be done. Let all children have equal edu- 
cational advantages, whatever the fortunes or even the crimes 0! 
their parents. ‘This is strict justice, and nothing more. And when 
this strict justice is done, we shall not require charity, either in the 
shape of poor schools, or in any other shape. What good cavse or 
reason has the Gazette to adduce why this strict justice should ot 
be done ? or does he not consider it justice ?” 

Comment on each particalar, would only detain us from the poli: 
at issue. We, therefore, content ourselves with remarking, that : 
government will only do justice in that specific sense which includ. 


ecting non-attachable property. | ** the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” as * 

orth in our Declaration of Independence, individuals will do the res 
| tor themselves 
absolutely necessary. | the natural equilibrium of society will be restored. Then will ther 
e seen them j be no inequality among men, except such as arises from differe: 
ools, on the , of personal organization, and difference of personal conduct, 


Let government do this, and let it stop here ; av: 


‘rom those Causes and circumstances which neither legislation 
dividual ability can control or affect. 
The fault of ald governments has been that of governing too mu: 
ae fanit of nine reformers inten is that of wishing to cure by \ 
‘sitive Institutions the evils that have been caused by. the © 
uey thus increase the misery they design to alleviate. The ed: 
ihe New York Sentinel says, that “no one can be more desirv 





> «aan he that the affairs of government should be simplified ;” and yet 








we know of no one who labors harder to rénder the business of go- 
vernment complicate and embarrassing. The order of families, is 
the order of nature ; yet these he would break up ; and for parental 
wathority and parental affection, substitute political ordinances and 
legal regulations. He is anxious to establish a ** State Guardianship” 
of children, and to feed, clothe, and educate them under the direc- 
tio. of Government, at the expense of the public. If his principles 
are correct, we see not why this “* State Guardianship” should not 
embrace adults as well as children. Then every thing will be done 
by E sepuscaerparn, and nothing left for individuals. ; 

e must ask a few plain questions. Have not the people of dif- 
ferent ages and different countries been happy, in proportion as Go- 
vernment has refrained from intermeddling with their proper pursuits 
wae! rere » ? 

hat is the meaning of the old word LIBERTY, and why do na- 
tions expend so much blood and treasure to acquire tt ? 

Of the good things that we at present possess, how many do we 
owe to Government? Has Government built our houses, ck aed 
our Jand, or cultivated our fields? Has it not been through individ- 
ual enterprise and personal exertion, simply protected by Govern- 
ment, that what was a wilderness has been converted into a smiling 
abode of peace and plenty ? 

Miss Frances Wright, as we have already had occasion to observe, 
mingles with her multitatious errors, some wholesome truths ; and 
among these we know of none of more importance than those set 
forth in the following extract from her last lecture. 

‘Fellow citizens! Permit the remark, and reflect ere you pro- 
nounce it erroneous. Goverment, even in this land, blessed above 
all ecthers—Gevernment, even here, has favored us less by what it : 
has done, than by whatit has not done. In the declaration of rights, 
which limits its powers, fin! we the source of all the good we pos- 
sess over other nations. Restrained behiod the bulwark of prohibi- 





tory constitutional decrees, goveramcnt here has established no 
throne, installed no aristocrac,, armed so church dominant and mi- } 
litant, erected ao hereditary power, sanctioned no hereditary honors, | 
instituted no secret tribunals, effected no arbitrary arrests, imagined 
ho constructive treason, rejected no exiles or aliess, revenged uo as- | 
saults of the tongue or even libels of the pen.” 

We quote this lady, because some will receive the truth from her, 
when they will sot receive it from another. It is the truth from 
whomsoever itcomes. We are happier than other nations, because 
we have loss of government than other nations. We are not so 
happy 2s we might be, because we have still too much government. 
Our sulers have seldom departed from the primary object of protect- 
ing individual rights without doing evil. 

In another part of this argumeat, the editor of the N. York Senti- 
nel confesses that the active measures of Government have hitherto 
been productive of little benefit: but he hopes for a complete moral 
revolution through the operations of the ** Working Men.” After 
correctly describing the present as ‘a system of political jugglery, 
in, winch the interests of the people are a secondary consideration,” 
he says, 

‘* But the signs of the times show us, that this will not long so 
remain. In this very city, hundreds—we might say thousands—now 
take an active interest in politics, who never took an interest in 
them before. They sce that the struggle is now for principles, not 
for men—for great, regenerating measures, not for paltry, party 
schemes. The Working Men propose, not a reform in education 
ouly, but in legislation also. They propose to choose those men, 
and those men only as their representatives, who will show, by 
something.more convincing than words, that their sole aim 1s the 
benefit of their constituents. They propose to choose men of whom 
it shail no longer be said that ‘they make reform difficult, and in- 
troduce improvements but slowly.’ 

We question not the good intentions of the “* Working Men.”— 
But they are very much like other men—liable to the same mistakes 
of judgment—liable like others to be imposed upon by the profes- 
sions of the artful and designing—tliable like others to be betrayed 
by those in whom they confide. 

Elections will always excite the worst passions of the worst men ; 
and the genera] rule will still hold good, that the politician who is 


T° THE AFFLICTED.—SENE- 


CA INFIRMAKY, removeu to 48 Canal st., 

4 dovrs from Broadway. Dr. SMITH respectiully 
1aforms the pubhe that he has commenced the Bota- 
nical Practice of Medicine at the above place, where 
he wil! be happy to become the instrument of relieving 
the disiresses, arising from diseases, of all such as 
may please to piace themselves uader hiscare- Dr, 
Smuth’s skill 5 the tealing art, uriginated from his 
being born and educated in an Indian territery, where 
he beeame acquainied with several jan es of the 
nations, which enabled him to obtain a knowledge of 
the latent virtues of the vegetable kingdom, which 
contains, in his opimon, the only congemal and eflec- 
tually renovating balm in most diseases, together with 
many years professional experience in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and A'exandria, he trusts he is now pre- 
pared to be emineatiy useful in eradicating diseases 
and alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted, and that 
without the use of mercury. The foliowing persons 
have been cured by me of various complaints of long 
standing : 

Mr. G. F. Clark, 122 Canal street. 

Mr. Andrew Nelson, 66 Eldridge street. 

Capt. Poilard, 72 Carmive street. 

Mr. Justice S. Redfield, 26 Vesey street. 

Mr. Gilflert Dean, 66 Eidiicge street. 

Mr. Adam Hampton, 87 Fulton street. 

Mr. Gharies Wrighton, Twentieth strect, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets. 

Mr, John Carnish, Newton, L. I. 

Mr. Joseph Nickolep, 33 Anthony street. 

Mr. John Fivor. 75 Efizabeth street. 

Mr. Day, 15 Rivington street. . 

N. B. Convenient apartments are provided for 
private and confidential consultations. 
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O THE PRINTERS OF THE 
UNITED sTAiES.—Of iate the prices of 
al materials used in making Printing Types have 
been greatly reduced and the facility of manufactur- 
ing greatly increased. ‘The subscriber, therefore, 
has beea induced to make a proportionable reduction 
in the prices, which, from the first of April, have been 
as stated in the annexed list. 

The character of the Type made at this Foundry 
is well known to the Trade, who are assured that in 
regard to the quality of metal, finish, and durability, 
no deviation has been made. 

He has en hand a complete assortment, and can 
supply any quantity on a short notice. He will be 
happy to receive the orders cf his customers, whieh 
will have immediate attention. 

Merchants who have orders from abroad can have 
offices complete, with Presses, and every thing neces- 
sary to a printing estnabushment, put up in the most 
perfect manner. 

Pubiishers are requested to give this advertisement 
a piace in their papers a few times, to receive pay- 
ment, {wo Dollars, in type, or in settlement of their 
accounts. 

RICHARD RONALDSON, Philadeiphia. 

PRICES—A: #:x months credit, for approved pa 
per, or at a discount +f five per cent for cash. 

Pearl, per !b. $1 40 English, per lb. $0 3S 

Nonpareil, 93 Great Primer, 82 

Minion, 70 Deubie Pica, 32 

Brevicr, 56 do. Great Primer, 32 

Burgevis, 46 Lurge ietter, plain SO 

Long Primer, 40 Scabbards and Quo so 

Small Pica, 38 tations, 








least scrupulous in the use of means will stand the best chance of 
success. 

If the ‘* Working Men” are to have a predominant influence in 
public affairs, it is of immense importance that they should avoid 
the fault of governing tov much. 

lt isa subject of so much moment that we shall devote another 
number to its elucidation. 


(In Continuation.) 


Pica, 36 

‘The prices of other descriptions of type are pro- 
poruonaily reduced. 

O 4 type received in pavment at 9 cents per lb. 
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In our last essay we gave a quotation from a lecture by Miss Fran- 
ces Wright, in which she very correctly declaged that ‘* Govera- 
ment, even in this land, blessed above all others—Government, even 
here, has favored us less by what it has done, than by what it has not 
done.” 

She then enumerated various particulars in which our Govern- 
ment differs from others in not doing. If she had subjoined an enu- 
meration of every thing our Government has done, except in pro- 
tecting individual rights, and promoting internal improvem: nts—she 
would have revealed the secret of al the political evils we suffer. 

Not a few reasoners, confounding the simple operations of society 
with the operations of Government, attribute to the latter the bene- 
fits we derive from the former, and thence infer that whatever else 
remains to be done, must be effected through the medium of legisla- 
tion. They seem tothink that both the origin of society and its 
continuance, are wholly owirg to political institutions. 

In opposition to this error, we shall quote the words of Thomas 
Paine, the author of the “ Rights of Man.” Some may be willing to 
receive political truth coming from him, who would not receive it 
from one of another religious taith. 

‘* As nature created man for social life, she fitted him for the sta 
tion she intended. In all cases she made his natural wants, greater 
than his individual powers. No one man is capable, without the aid 
of society, of supplying his own wants, and those wants acting upon 
every individual impel the whole of them into society, as naturally as 
gravitation acts to a c:ntre. 

» * * * ~ < * ~ * 

‘But she (nature) has gone further. She has not only driven maninto 
society by a diversity of wants which the reciprocal aid of each other 
can supply, but she has implanted in him a system of social affec- 
tions, which, though not necessary to his existence, are essential to 
his happiness. There is no period of life when this love for society 
ceases to act. It begins and ends with our being. So far is it from 
being true, as has been asserted, that the abolition of any formal go 
vernment is the dissolution of society, that tt acts by the contrary 
impulse and brings the latter closer together.—In short man is so nat- 
urally the creature of society, that it is almost impossible to put him 
out of it. 

** Great part of the order which prevails among mankind is nor the 
effect of government. It has its origin in the principles of society, 
and the natural constitution of man. It existed prior to government, 
and would exist if the formality of government was abolished. The 
mutual dependence and reciprocal interest which man has upon man, 
and ali the parts of a civilized community upon each other, create 
that great chain of connection which holds it together. The land- 
holder, the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradesman, 
and every occupation, prosper by the aid which receives from the 
other, and from the whole Common interest regulates their concerns, 
and forms their laws; and the laws which common usage ordains, 
have a greater influence then the laws of governmert. In fine, SO- 
CIETY PERFORMS FOR ITSELF AUMOST EVERY THING 
WHICH I. ASCRIRED TO GOVERNMENT.” 

It was our intention to subjoin an extract from an eminent Chris- 
tian writer, who expresses our sentiments on this important subject 
with an e’egance anda clearness which we cannot hope to equal. 
But the article would be too long for one paper, a. d we must defer 
till to-morrow the conclusion of our reply to the New-York Sentinel 

To examine all the arguments of our Ingenious opponent, propo- 
sition by proposition, is unnecessary. To many of his sentiments 
we vield a cordial assent.—Others we receive with qualifications, the 
nature of which may be seen by reference to the articles we have 
written on correlative subjects. Some points on which we differ 
from him, it 1s unaceessary to discuss. The only material point, of 
a political nature, on which we differ, is the proper object of peters 
went. If we can come to an agreement on this, we may proceed 
cordially together in endeavouring to remove existing evils. 

We hold.** that great part of the order which prevails among man- 
kind is not the effect of government.” 

That ‘society performs for itself almost every thing which is as- 
cribed to Government.” 

That *“* Government, even in this land, blessed above all others— 
Government, even here, has favoured us less by what it has done, 
than by what it has zot done.” 

That all the social evils we endure, except those which necessa- 
rily result from the imperfection of our nature, and from causes in- 
controllable by human means, are to be ascrised to what Govern- 
ment has done. 

That the principal object of Government ought to be the protec 
tion of individual rights; and that on this object the energies of 
Govern ment should be concentrated. 

That in addition to protecting individual rights, Government may 
be of service in making roads, canals, and bridges, building light 
houses, and performing a few other works which do not fall property 
within the scope of individual enterprise. But that these objects 
are of secondary moment, when contrasted with protection of indi- 
vidual rights. 

That when Government undertakes what individuals have the 
ability to perform, it does evil: and that it also does evil when 1 
interferes improperly with the concerns of in lividuals. 

That if Government shall yieid efficient protection to individ: »' 
rights, and not under any form nor for any pretext, confer specz/ 

rivileges on any individuals, or bodies of men, society will, throug: 
‘he operation of natural causes, be brought into a condition in whic/. 
~nere will be no necessity of public provision for the relief of th 
or. 

That in such a condition of society, public provision for the ed 

‘ion of youth will be equally unnecessary. 

That it should be the object of all well wishers of the hum 

», to restore the natural equilibrium of society, by the grad. 
ooval of those causes by which that equilibrium has become 
wed. 

‘hat heaping law upon law, and institution upon institution, © 
creases the difficulty of restoring the natural order of things. 


We shall give a further clucidation of these principles to-morrow. 4 


absurd for investigation.” It is desigued 
| that the columns of the *: Free Press” shall 


i be open to the free, chaste, and temperate 


| discussion of all subjects connected with the 
welfare of the human family, fully believing 
that the cause of TRUTH has nothing to 
fear from investigation. 

One principle object of the ‘“* Free Press” 
will be to awaken the attention of the Work- 
ing People to the importance of cooperat- 
ing in order to attain that rank and: station 
in society to which they are justly entitled 
by their virtues and industiy, but from which 
they have been excluded by want ofa sys- 
tem of Equal Republican Education. Such 
a system will be advocated by the * Free 
Press.” 

We claim not to be sectarians, nor do we 
hold to speculative scepticism. We will, 
however, invite to discussion, those senti- 
ments which have ever arrayed sect against 
sect, and at this day propose the unnatural 
union of Church and State, particularly 
through the late strenuous efforts to induce 
the national legislature to prohibit the trans- 
portation of the mails on Sundays. 

A summary of the most important occur- 
rences of the times will be given in each 
number; together with a portion of literary 
and miscellaneous matter, original and se- 
lected. 

The editors do not wish to enlarge on the 
design of the paper, or to make great pro- 
mises; but they assure their fellow citizens 
that it shall be in every sense of the word 
what it proposes to be, and what has been 
so long desired, and is now more than ever 
wanted in this section of the country—a 
“FREE PRESS.” 

Fellow Citizens!—Do we not behold vir- 
tue in rags, trampled beneath the haughty 
tread of vice in splendid apparel? Are we 
not frequently apprised of the most glow- 
ing abuses in church, in state, in country, 
and in town! And do we hear anything 
against these grievances except an occasion- 
al faint, unregarded, and weffectual mur 
mur: To correct these evils, public opin- 
ion must be heard, and how shall it be ex- 
pressed except through the columns of a 
Sree press? 

The Free Press will be printed for the 
editor and proprietor, by Henry Wilson. 
It will be issued every Saturday morning, 
on a super-royal sheet, at two dollars per 
annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

Wilmington, Oct., 1829. 

Subscriptions received at the office 
of the Working Man’s Advocate. 


a] OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 

ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
in the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints, and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. ‘This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May, 1827. from this establish- 
ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, tho 
money should be returned, out of those 
numerous Sales, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned; and those, upon strict en- 
quiry, were found to be diseases for which 
they were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 





's otility. 
Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT, 
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